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Pubs and restaurants in German 


Whatever they may be, your 
expectations will be exceeded. 
Even the most imaginative mind 
finds it difficult to picture what the 
pubs, restaurants, monastery 
tap-rooms and wine taverns are 
like In this country. Cosy-Gemut- 
lich, fascinating, always different. 
We are thinking of the many 
recommended establishments with 
their own and focal specialities 
as well as international cuisine. 


They are contemporary or even 
very modern - like those on the 
motorways. Or they are traditional 
or even historic, wellpreserved 
from the middle ages or hidden 
below thatched roofs - like those 
in the Altes Land near Hamburg. 
They are hidden away in narrow 
lanes - like many students’ pubs in 
Heidelberg, historic hotels behind 
timber-framed walls - like In the 
Black Forest resort of Herrenalb - 


between vineyards and 
along the German Wine Ron 
There are also tha old county 
of Northern Germany and tha 
unique beer gardens of Upps 
Bavaria. As we said before: Eve 
the most imaginative mind..., 
Perhaps you should visit Gem 
solely to visit its pubs and 
restaurants. 
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How Moscow rationalises 
its military role 
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unanents planning presupposes a 
stategic concept. The Soviet 
ft objective is world revolution, 
oned force as the crucial factor in 
Cementation. 

Us a past master at psycho-strate- 
i Kremlin has dialectically reinter- 
| the role of the military. Com- 
i leaders claim their armed forces 
ilj to be deployed in a defensive 

to military policy is thus aimed at 
jug out a strategic defensive, by 
\ the pundit understands a wide- 
ig defence with operational meas- 
iadudlng attack. 

is up to the defender to decide 
am offensive may be necessary and 
e to launch it. 

fe formula can be put to good psy- 
opca] use, even in dealing with the 
udldion that the distended Russian 
nee machine has grown out of all 
* to the alleged danger the 
et military propose to counter by 
as of tie strategic defensive. 

E a irotld power is not only threo- 
st Its borders; it also has a military 
tod political zones to defend, 
keeping with this strategy the 
Union has built up a navy superi- 
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this is a prospect on which the Reagan 
administration plans to take action. 

America’s readiness to invest more 
than SlOObn more in missile modernisa¬ 
tion in the years ahead is consequently 
more than mere romantic war pathos on 
President Reagan’s part. 

The United States has to do some¬ 
thing militarily unless it is to run the 
risk of being blackmailed politically. 
Defence Secretary Weinberger describes 
the new US strategy as follows: 

“We are now working on putting to¬ 
gether a deterrent capacity that will 
show the Soviet Union that an attack 
would cost it intolerable losses” 

Mass production of the neutron device 
is but part of the programme. Mr Wein¬ 
berger has left no doubt that arms mod¬ 
ernisation will cost time and not just 

money. . ... 

How has a situation arisen in which 
the United States can for the time being 
do no more than react? Salt 2 is one of 
the reasons why. 

In 1979 President Carter agreed to the 
Soviet Union building more strategic 
launching pads than the United States. 
He allowed the other side a virtual 
monopoly, especialy in the megaton 
strategic systems sector. 

Salt 2 was when the strategic imbal¬ 
ance was to all intents and purposes 
prepared in advance. 

There is an imbalance in conventional 
arms too. The Soviet Union could do 
more than reinforce in next to no time 
a possible European front with dozens 

of divisions. . , , ., 

It also has the potential, both airborne 
and land-based, to send fully-equipped 
units into the oil-producing Middle East. 


Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genscher liettl witn tsreeK rnme mmuwr uboibp 

Rallis during an official two-day visit to Athens. (Photo: dp.) 
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The United States does not; its Rapid 
Deployment Force (RDF) is an army on 
paper only. Besides, the Pentagon has no 
dear idea of what the RDFs role is lo 
be. 

No-one is sure what shape the com¬ 
mand structure is to take, and what is 
even more basic, the US military estab¬ 
lishment does not have the manpower 
needed for an RDF. 

Unless conscription is reintroduced 
the entire idea is mere wishful thinking. 
As for the units that have already been 
earmarked, they lack the weapons need¬ 
ed for special missions. 

Tactical arrangement of the US divi¬ 
sions is designed to suit a European the¬ 
atre, and these shortcomings can not 
even be offset by units being equipped 
with tactical nuclear weapons. 

For one it is unlikely these weapon 
systems could even be meaningfully de- 


Otitdoor eating in the m 
Land, near Hamburg M ;. 

Dammer Barge autobahn 
restaurant, between 
Bremen and Osnabroc* 
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P the US Navy in the number of 
pit has In service. 

r Red Army’s land-based forces 
Ntlally exceed those of the West in 
fto. while the Soviet air force flies 
generation fighters and bombers. 

depth of penetration is signifi- 
t’ Manoeuvrability substantial. What 
^ the Soviet Union has missile 
Nth a firepower that has become a 
jj 1 jo the free world. ; ' 

“j Russians have many more theatre 
** weapons than Nato. In fhedium* 
j 1 missiles, they outnumber, Nato 
JJ 0n ®‘ Moscow is currently spend- 
times as much as Washington 
rffc arms. ■ ■ . ; ; - 

./.two years* time at the latest 
5/issile units will be in a position 
all land-based IIS launching 
^strategic missiles. '. 

. entire deterrent strategy of the 
|r“ Sbtes in, thus in jeopardy,: and 


I t was no coincidence that major policy 
statements by US President Reagan 
and Bonn Foreign Minister Genscher 
came in such swift succession. 

While Mr Reagan talked openly of the 
superiority the United. States hoped to 
regain in the world Herr Genscher, the 
FDP leader, called for European integ¬ 
ration. . 

■ Europe, he said, had to develop the 
capability of political action, especially 
bn security matters. 

Herr Genschefs appeal came hard on 
the heels of President Reagans decision 
to go ahead and develop the 'neutron 

bomb,'a decision that hurt Western Eu¬ 
rope : bir the Wtf in which it whs 1 made 

public. , .... „ 

' Bonn in particular h?s ever? reason to 
fed alarmed. The Federal Republic of 
Germany already has a ,heavy density of 
conventional mid nuclear armament, 
“so the deployment of nejv weapons in 

Germany "would, ..a, Mtfon.w.U 

knows, be an. additional, military risk. .... 

. . Th P neutron bomb is intended for use 
Europe, and 1 Ge.man.are 

..gH^ring,, inoearingly, . WOined about 


Deciding on the 
bank to 
pay the piper 

being degraded to US tactical theatre 

I^Fbr Helmut Schmidt and Hfins-Die- 
trich Genscher President Reagan’s ne- 
utrop bomb decision could hardly have 
come at a more awkward time. ■ 

It makes it moire difficult for them to 
advocate credibly the twofold Nato Re¬ 
solution to deploy medium-range nuc¬ 
lear missiles but first to hold disarma¬ 
ment talks with the Soviet Union. 

■ Their position is piade even more qu- 
ficult by Mr Reagan not ruling put dis¬ 
armament talks .with, the Kremlin but 
taking more time to prepare for them 
than Bonn had expected. ■■■ ■ .i 
In. Germany jfl growing number ot 
ideplogically-motiyated . pollljein 1 ? 8 .^ ll0 
areunmoved by factual considerations^ 

calling. fpr. disarmament talks herq and 

. ' Anti-Ameripaii..sentiment ..iBp'Wl^thP 


ployed. Wliat is more, the Soviet divi¬ 
sions as their putative adversary are 
more generously equipped with tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

So as yet there is no such tiling as an 
RDF as a strategic instrument for bring¬ 
ing about a political decision. 

A rejig of the US Navy is also called 
for, with more than 20,000 specialists 
not available, and there will be even 
more once the current naval shipbuild¬ 
ing programme gets under way. 

The only way to fill these vacant 
posts is to reintroduce conscription, so 
the men in charge of America’s strategic 
comeback must not just concern them¬ 
selves with te chnlcal details. 

America must present its allies with a 
credible strategic concept that holds 
forth promise of future validity. 

Adelbert Weinstem 
(Frankfurter Allgomeine Zeltung 
fOr Deutschland, 18 August 1981) 

increase among both Herr Schmidt’s So¬ 
cial Democrats and Herr Genscher’s 
Free Democrats. 

Even SPD Premier Johannes Rau of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, who is on 
good terms with the Chancellor, has 
called for critical detachment from the 
United States. 

Herr Schmidt will have difficulty ^ 
salvaging the Nato decision that is 
reputed to have been his brainchild at 
the Munich SPD party conference next 
soring.' 

! Herr Genscher too can expect to face 
iiicreasiiifif ( dissatisfaction from the ranks 
of his FDP. Both politicians have staked 
their political reputations on the Nato 

amis modernisation decision. 1 

1 The Reagan administration is aware of 
thfese specifically 1 European difficulties 
but is not losing much sleep over them. 
Richard Allen, President Reagan’s 
1 curity advisef,' 'has Calmly announced 
f that Western Europe fa suffering from a 
; distorted Interpretation bf deterite That 
5 has sired a patently patifist approach; • • 

! The United States, on the'other hand, 
haS 16ng parted company with the-de- 

p ■ Continued opijpafjfcl ‘ 
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Help out for a change, 
East Bloc urged 
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E ast. Bloc and Opco countries have 
been called on to step up their ef¬ 
forts to help the developing world. 

The appeal was made at the United 
Nations conference on new and renew¬ 
able energy resources in Nairobi. 

The industrialised West was not 
committed to pay more to developing 
countries. 

The conference steered clear of set¬ 
ting up an expensive new UN special 
organisation, end at America's behest 
private enterprise was even assigned a 
special role in the Third World's energy 
efforts. 

The European Community countries, 
which initially seemed to be ploughing a 
slightly different furrow, eventually 
reverted to the US line. 

The unanimously approved Nairobi 
action programme on the development 
and exploitation of new and renewable 
energy resources calls for the mobilisa¬ 
tion of "additional and appropriate" 
financial means. 

But there is no mention of these extra 
funds having to be in addition to aid al¬ 
ready given or pledged. Transferring aid 
from less urgent projects to energy pro¬ 
jects would thus qualify as extra. 

What is more, public and private 
funds are to be deployed, raised by all 
developed countries, including the East 
Bloc, and developing ; countries able to 
raise,the cs^sh, in,other words the Opec 
states. ., , ' 

So it is ho longer merely, the 
industrialised countries of the West that 
arc saddled with a responsibility by the 
developing world. 

The second major clash, after the 
finances were settled, was the dispute 
over institutions. 

, At various stages the developing coun¬ 
tries jiad called for the establishment of 
a new UN agency, of a new committee, 
of a Third World Bank to be underwrit¬ 
ten by ihe industrialised countries and a 
new UN special organisation. 

The West had rejected all these pro¬ 
posals, except that the European Com¬ 
munity, unlike the United States, had 
said it would be prepared to accept a 
World Bank subsidiary dealing solely 
with- the energy issues that were the 
conference's brief. . . 


■ ■ Continued from page 1 . 
tcntQ concept. .As the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration sees It is was merely an expres¬ 
sion of a temporary weakness of the 
USA as 9 world power in the wake of 
Viotnam andiyatcrgate. 

This weakness was adroitly used by 
the Soviet Union to gain a foothold in 
Angola, : Ethiopia, South Yemen and 
Afghanistan and go ahead with a mas¬ 
sive arms build-up in both the. conven¬ 
tional and nuclear sectors. 

So Mr Reagan's main objective is to 
show the Soviet Union vyho is boss again 
all,-over the world and-to, redress tho 
balance of power that: has indeed been 
upset by the Kremlin in Europe, 

America feels understanding can only 
be reached with Russia once, the United 

States has regained the No> J status to 
which it feels entitled. , 

Conservative US opinion, fpeis. this 
will only-be the case once.America is 
ahead of the Soviet Union militarily, po¬ 
litically arid morally. 


But the Americans were adamant. In 
the end an interim committee consisting 
of all interested UN member-countries 
was to be set up. 

It is only to meet once, however, for a 
two-week session next year. It will draft 
a report to bo submitted to the 1982 
UN General Assembly. 

So an international committee Is to 
deal with new and renewable energy re¬ 
sources and. as an experienced German 
diplomat has pointed out, interim com¬ 
mittees can go on virtually for ever at 
the United Nations. 

But the committee is not to be given 
a secretariat or other organisational faci¬ 
lities of its own. 

The Nairobi conference was attended 
by delegations from 123 countries, offi¬ 
cially 125 if one accepts the UN fiction 
that the Ukraine and Byelorussia are se¬ 
parate countries and not just two extra 
votes for the Soviet Union. 

Ten special organisation and 25 UN 
programmes and other bodies were rep¬ 
resented, as were 27 other international 
institutions and organisations and four 
political parties. 

These were the South-West African 
People's Association (SwapoX the Afri¬ 
can National Congress (ANCX the Pan- 
African Congress (both South Africa) 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO). 

So 191 delegations'-were represented 
in all, 140 speeches were given and the 
conference cost an estimated $50m to 
hold. 

A parallel event was held by private 
organisations in the Kenyan capital, at¬ 
tended mainly by ecological groups from 
all over the world but not including a 
group from Germany. 

American ecologists were the most 
forthright in their attacks on the US de¬ 
legation at the conference and on the 
final document. 

In a free news-sheet distributed 
during the conference the Reagan admi¬ 
nistration was attacked daily and billed 
as a meddler that was completely iso¬ 
lated. 

The United States did Indeed have 
difficulty in holding its own not only 
against the developing countries but 


Paying the piper 

Then, and then only, or so Mr Reagan 
reckons, will the Russians be interested 
in negotiations. 

This policy of reactivating American 
values of old naturally has a domestic 
function. Its purpose is to reweld crisis- 
prone US society back into a homo¬ 
geneous unit by means of a clear and 
unanimous view as to who is the enemy. 

. The Reagan administration’s assess¬ 
ment of Russia's inordinate arms build¬ 
up may be accurate enough, but not So 
the policy the President presumes to fol¬ 
low as a result. 

This policy runs the risk of thinking 
only in terms of conflicts 1 and losing 
sight of the interests the two blocs 
share. ■ .... 

This assigns to the medium-sized 
powers of Western Europe the corre¬ 
spondingly more important task of'put- 


aiso, in some cases, against Western 
countries. 

Its only ally was, oddly enough, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, which 
were likewise opposed, albeit for differ¬ 
ent reasons, to fresh financial obligations 
and new institutions. 

Yet the ecological groups lodged no 
protest against the Soviet bloc. 

But there can be no talk of the 
United States being seriously Isolated 
since important sections of the final 
conference document bore the US im¬ 
print. 

What is more, the document was 
eventually unanimously approved, with¬ 
out objections or reservations by the de¬ 
veloping countries. 

Time and again the Nairobi action 
programme refers to the developing 
countries* own responsibility for helping 
to develop their resources and for con¬ 
tributing towards the funding of pro¬ 
jects. 

They were also to lay the groundwork 
for private investment from abroad and 
to join forces with other developing 
countries in regional cooperation. 

All the Soviet bloc succeeded in 
having included in the action pro¬ 
gramme was a reference to disarmament, 
but not in the way the Soviet Union had 
intended. 

It did not refer to Western armament 
being brought to a halt and the funds 
thereby made available being allocated 
to the developing world. 

The final document eventually includ¬ 
ed a simple statement that “specific 
progress towards the objectives of gener¬ 
al and complete disarmament under 
effective international control would 
make substantial extra funds available.” 

These could then be invested in en¬ 
ergy supplies. 

Of the 133 developing countries re¬ 
cognised as such, the conference secreta¬ 
riat announced, 90 have oil reserves of 
their own, some substantial. 

According to IMP figures their com¬ 
bined ba!ance-of-payments deficit has 
increased from $7bn in 1970 to S97bn 
this year. 

The conference was called to deal 
with hydroelectric power, firewood and 
charcoal, biomass, solar energy, geother¬ 
mic heat, wind power, oil shale, bitumen 
sand, tidal power, heat layers in the sea, 
draught animals and peat as new and 
renewable energy resources. 

The, most important immediate task 
was felt to be reafforestation on a grand 
scale. CHnter Krabbe 

(Frankfurter Allgemelno Zeltung 
fllr Deutschland, 24 August 19B1) 


ting a damper on US claims to have 
arrived at the only accurate assessment 
of the'situation. 

•Herr Genscher clearly appreciates that 
no one European country pulls enough 
weight to be sure of a hearing in Wash¬ 
ington. ■ ... 

Only a politically united Europe could 
assume a. buffer function between the 
blocs, but the prospects are poor. In the 
70s, when the United States pulled out 
of many international commitments, Eu¬ 
rope missed the opportunity of donning 
the mantle of a world policeman. 

. Given the intensification of East-West 
clashes, ail Bonn can now do 1 is to re¬ 
formulate its Own interests and counte¬ 
ract growing feelings of impotence. 

The United' States will soon have to 
realise that its power alone is not en¬ 
ough to ensure No. 1 status in the world 
and that It needs 1 Europe just as Western 
Europe cannot 1 afford :tp. dispense, with 
US protection. Weiver Birkentnaier 

. (StUtigartflt Zoiturifc. l 5 Augitit 1981) 
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OpeC disunity opposition has ignored the 
, J Lceto show the nation what it 

leaVM ' U do if it were in power. 

v * budget programme of financial 

4. . 4 Sv should have made sweeping 

future unci® ?»«£„ » lit 

M aybe It was just the simile . the programme than a tug of 

tion that it does not do^ iegan oyer the surtax on income 

goose that lays the golden e«i lb 

was more subtle insights into k ft the CDU/CSU opposition ra¬ 
tional market forces. lid silent. 

At all events Saudi Arabian fa is the silence of the silent majority. 
Minister Yamani again pulled afe 4 opinion survey show that, if elec- 
the eternal advocates of higher cj; s were held right now, the CDU/C- 
at the Geneva meeting of Gpefo nuld comer about 50 per cent of 
tative council. ^tes. This would mean that it could 

The failure of the Geneva saeven without the FDP. 
to reach agreement among the 0 ( i premature elections are unlikely, 
countries leaves us none the vi»i 1 if the differences between the 
future price trends on oil maikdi Son partners increase and even 
But It could have been woh| id the coalition break down. 

Libyans, Algerians or Nigerian im kre are, however, more and more 
the day with their views on cD pa ations that the conservatives, who 
Saudi Arabia accounts fonta (been in the opposition for the past 
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Variety of theories on 
Opposition’s silence 
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uture price trends on oil maikdi Son partners increase and even 
But It could have been woh| the coalition break down. 

.ibyans, Algerians or Nigerkihv tae are, however, more and more 
he day with their views on cD pa ations that the conservatives, who 
Saudi Arabia accounts fonta (been in the opposition for the past 
per cent of Opee’s oil output, cat jtars, will take over the reins in 
the largest producer in membtuHp a in the foreseeable future. 

It is keen on steady price devtkjd ^it is only natural that the public 
Not so other Opco membra n like to know what the conserva- 
enamoured of the oil weapon lb? n would do to pull the cart out of 
L hey have at their command vA (bog. If the conservatives now came 
ompletely lost sight of theiito with a convincing programme they 
he industrialised countries. il - perhaps — hasten the rethink- 
The current glut on world oflni | process within the FDP and so pave 
mght indeed to sound a wmlsi i way for a conservative/liberal go- 


> profiteering producers. 

It Is symptomatic on the one 
conomic recession in the Info 


little more than polemics has all that 
ifa has been heard. 


onomic recession m ine mm ^ ms been neara. 

luntries, due on no small rm: Opposition leader Helmut Kohl term- 

a inrrpooinotv llMW hllfdffl tf x ♦V* AAiiammon t’o anctp.ritv nrn- 


ie increasingly heavy burden d j ^ government’s austerity pro¬ 
rices. mime and “admission of defeat and 

On the other it testifies to tint efaupicy" and CSU chairman Franz 
ffect of drastic cuts by oil cow: ^tf Stnuss called it "a programme to 
id a switch to alternative r nlVs the citizen”, 
isources. This is the sort of strong language 

These may be recommendd 11 
Zest by Arab statesmen, but ttyr — 

ot keen on their advice beiss® 
ith such alacrity either. 

Sheikh Yamani wants 1 1 

ire the prospect of econo® ]h JJr* WOXllCl 
y the industrialised countries dk 

rompt an energy technokfl. •, 

uoughby the West. # SUTVTV6 SWHp 

Given tho imaginative fto « A 

srn scientists this is by 

»ly out of tho question amM 1 [ha FDP would survive a coalition 
nwn iujet, *- change and poll tho five per cent it 
>pec to stcv ^ ! 11 J i tiUdi E«ds to stay in tho Bonn Bundestag if it 
Libya could certainly 'to J for * with the CDU/- 

'aming example. Co , (SI), an opinion survey shows, 

irgcly priced himself out ol ^ Uberals would losc only 10 per 

al oil markets. . m of their vote. 

A moderating effect on the if"' Ihe confidential survey commis- 
jrplay of supply and demand™ baed by FDP general secretary GQnter 
xercised by many oil strikes m Yirheugen shows that FDP voters who 
ears In non-Opec countries. nuider the SPD an ideal coalition 
This is a reference not only ^ Wner have dwindled from 80 per cent 


one expects of an opposition but it is no 
substitute for a genuine alternative pro¬ 
gramme. 

Only Gerhard Stoltenberg, Schleswig- 
Holstein’s prime minister and economic 
affairs spokesman of the CDU, has in¬ 
timated that his party has a up its sleeve 
that his party has a card up its sleeve 
which it is not yet prepared to play. 

He said that the CDU/CSU would 
take a clear stand in the Bundestag and 
Bundesrat debates after the summer 
recess. 

But this is a very cautious announce¬ 
ment since it is only to be expected of 
the opposition that it take a stand on 
the many amendments of laws that 
would become necessary if the govern¬ 
ment programme were to be imple¬ 
mented. 

But this does not mean that a genu¬ 
ine opposition programme will transpire 
in the process. 

In fact it is pretty safe to assume that 
the conservatives have no programme 
apart from a few general principles. It is 
inconceivable that such a programme 
could have remained secret. The public 
would have been bound to learn about it 
once the party executive board was 
called upon to approve the blueprint. 

Nothing like this has happened so far. 
Granted, some studies have probably 
been made by experts, but it is certain 
that the CDU/CSU could not present a 
programme were it called on to take 


over the reins of government from one 
day to the next. 

There are several schools of thought 
as to the reasons for the Opposition’s 
restraint, some believe that working out 
such a programme would reveal the 
same differences within the coalition. 

Others say the CDU/CSU is pretty 
certain that it will not get a chance to 
form a government before the 1984 
elections; and others again simply go 
along with the CSU chairman's sugges¬ 
tion to let the government parties stew 
in their own juice. 

All this could be quite right. In fact, 
the opposition’s attitude is probably wise 
in tactical terms. It’s like with a theatre 


play: you cannot be panned for those 
parts of the play that you deleted in the 
first place. In other words, a programme 
that has not been put forward cannot be 
criticised. 

Yet the Opposition’s silence leaves us 
with a big void. After all, there is no ne¬ 
cessity to come up with a comprehen¬ 
sive programme to reduce indebtedness 
and put the budget back on a sound 
footing — a programme with hundreds 
of details. But the public has a right to 
know what the opposition’s basic ideas 
are and how it would master the prob- 
lenis. 

There is no getting away from the 
question: is there a leadership problem 
at the bottom of this-restraint? 

Helmut Kohl has gained in political 


stature - largely due to the last election 
campaign — but he is no Konrad Ade¬ 
nauer or Ludwig Erhard with a personal¬ 
ity forceful and convincing enough to 
point the way to his party. 

Besides, he Is not exactly an expert on 
economics. 

Strauss, on the other hand, has all the 
necessary expertise and is full of ideas 
but - like Stoltenberg - he is far re¬ 
moved from Bonn and its decision¬ 
making processes. 

And Kurt Biedenkopf, the CDU's 
most imaginative economist, has been 
pushed even more to the periphery of 
events. 

The public seems to be aware of this 
weakness. It is conspiclous that the 
CDU/CSU is far ahead of the SPD in 
terms of popularity as a party but not in 
terms of personalities. Here, Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt is far ahead of any 
conservative politician. 

This is also one of the main reasons 
why, despite growing differences with 
the SPD, the FDP sticks to its current 
coalition partner. 

Doubts as to Kohl’s ability to take 
over Schmidt’s office - and he is so far 
the only conservative candidate in sight 
_ are as widespread among the Free 
Democrats as they are among the public 
at large. 

It is probably true that most voters 
would like to see a changing of the 
guard in Bonn, but they would vote for 
the CDU/CSU for lack of a suitable al¬ 
ternative rather than out of any deep- 
rooted conviction. 

. The opposition’s silence is hardly the 
, way to allay these reservations. 

Wolfgang Wagner 

i| {llannuvcrvclic AUgcnielm:, R August 19R1 > 
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ltrflubMriptwrt dm 36. _ ^ ® FDP leaders .do .not regard these 

iiad'by bruoic- und J ® 188 an invitation to break, wjth the 

rNQ^Sfw«iS l ih SMW^ coalition partner. But they do 
Sf*-" 9, 2 * the the Liberals to act with more 

■rtlolsa which THE anc©. " V 

iHahed in cooperaltoft FfiP .ic.* *u. 


idenca pliw^ 


Jtorate are dy 6 d-lri-the wool Free 
^ocrat voters .' 1 • ' ■ dps 


I t has long been obvious that the 1982 
federal budget proposals would put 
the SPD/FDP coalition to the test. 

The most obvious crack in the unity 
is the proposal to put a surtax on in¬ 
come tax. 

But that is just one ot many. 

The wrangle over the budget was pro¬ 
bably the reason the FDP decided to 
make a survey of what would happen if 
it dropped tho SPD as a coalition part¬ 
ner. 

The results show that it would lose a 
third of its electorate. But it would gam 
25 per cent on the original figure, a net 
loss of less than 10 per cent. 

The party’s secretary-general, Gflnter 
Verheugen, who is known as a clever 
tactician, had little choice but tojelease 
these findings. But he stressed that this 
had nothing to do with the current si¬ 
tuation in Bonn. ...... 

But this means taking the public for a 
fool - even assuming that the FDP 
no intention of breaking with the SPD 
in the autumn. 

The strategy is of the more long-term 
nature; but even so v all the. preliminary 
work serves the same objective, should 

the coalition break up, to 
he seen to lie squarely with the SPD to 
1 enable the liberals to switch partners 

without loss of face. ; 

■ For instance: should the Social 
Democrats insist on the surtax on in- 
S tax in the aUtUmn talks or should 
they make other unacceptable demands, 
th?Frfe^Democrats would be in a posi- 
tiWto either mitigate or aggravate the 

“a!' the end of.lulp.IIeimut Sejmudt 

and Hans-Dletrich Genscher ended the 

Ew : .o» ** w** 2*£± 


Liberals test 
temperature 
in case 

minister to the preparatory North-South 
conference in Mexico. 

The break in the dispute could help 
to cool tempers. But so far as concrete 
issues are concerned Genscher has be¬ 
come even more implacable. 

And even should the dispute be 
smoothed out, the next ^agreement is 
only around the comer. It could break 
out on the SPD in Munich or it could 
occur after the delegates to the congress 
have arrived at their resolutions towards 
the end of April - resolutions that 
could be at odds with the Chancellor’s 
ideas on the Nato arms decisions. 

Helmut Schmidt has token precau¬ 
tionary measures by intiiviaHng the pos¬ 
sibility of a compromise and at the same 
time stressing that decisions of this 
nature must, be made by the Bundestag 
and Ike government rather than at party 
congresses as laid down by the Con- 

St ThL would mean that he wtould act 
cbntraty. to party congress resolutions if 
necessary, staking everytlung on the ne¬ 
cessary majority In parliament 
The question noto 1 is whether .tils 
coalition partner will go along. After all, 
the FDP could alsq seize this opportuni¬ 
ty to sajr that the .Chancellor has been 
left ih' the lurch by hls'owii party. ( 

So' far’ as the legislative period as a 
while is .concerned , Ot' extends into 
' 1984 ) the'FDP wilt, have 1 to consider its 

1 ! .. i . ■ *_ n.L.llflf tliiFAura m tnfi 


to continue the coalition with a differ¬ 
ent Chancellor. _ 

Occasional hints made by Schmidt 
have kept the discussion of this possibil¬ 
ity going. .... 4 

All this has fired the imagination, and 
speculation as to what would happen in 
such a case is tife. The FDP would pro¬ 
bably find itself in hot water if Schmidt 
were to remain Chancellor until the end 
of the legislative period and at the same 
time make it clear that he would with¬ 
draw after the 1984 election. ; 

Imaginative Social Democrats are al¬ 
ready on the lookout for a successor, 
though the way they see it such a man 
should replace Schmidt as early as 1983 
or should at least pay a so prominent 
role in government asto enableliimto 
build up his image before the 1984 

Be this as it may, nobody knows for 
sure what Schmidt’s decision will be - 

particularly the FDP. . , :, 

For this very reason the liberals want 
to be prepared for every contingency. 
The fact Is that the liberals are no lon- 
« er so vociferous in stressing that they 
entered into the coalition agreement 
with Schmidt as Chancellor. 

It would certainly be wrong to assume 
that the FDP leadership has ^Irieady de¬ 
cided td switch of coalition partners. • 

But there ait signs to'Indicate that, as 
the' difficulties within the coalition grow, 
there is also a growing inclination 
aftong the liberals to fammaHse.tttern- 
selves with the' idea of aft end tb the 
social-liberal eriL 1 ^ " 

This will add to the diffi^H“ Wj 
ease the starch for' a pohtol 
the 'apportionment of blame- This is 
how to Make the voter tod tlie line. ’' _ 
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The season never ends for the men with 
a barrow to push, Bonn’s lobbyists 


■i*l " n .-f i ■■-.'I -...ji.' 

T he’ seairoh never .stops' for Bohn 
lobbyists. They havi their say. in the 
heated discussion over the federal budg¬ 
et as much as they do over setting toler¬ 
ance levels for exhaust fumes. 

;■ Those'who want to have an official 
voice must be listed in the Public Regis¬ 
ter of Associations and their Representa¬ 
tives, . 

The . Federal Gazette (Issue 105) con¬ 
tains a supplement of .180 pages that 
lists more than 1,Q0Q, lobbyist ranging 
from j the Sewer Technology Association 
to . the Association for Organic and 
Organic Mineral Fertilisers. , 

These .1,000 lobbyists represent just 
pbout every association worth its name 
ill this country.' , 
the supplement lists the 1 name and 
domicile of the association,' its executive 
board and number of members as well 
as the full address of the Bonn represen¬ 
tative offices. 

There are such tiny organisations as 
the Work Group of 'Medium-Sized Oil 
Refineries with its ten members and the 
Association of. Long-Life Milk Exporters 
(13 members) and such mamrhoths as 
-the- German Trade- Union Federation 
with its 7.7 million card-carrying mem¬ 
bers and the German Automobile Club 
representing 6,6 million motorists. 1 : • 

Of course, not : all of the associations 
listed have a Bonn representative office. 
Even the powerful National Federation 
.of German Industry makes .do...with an 
oiiice in neighbouring Cologne. 

But by and large, the more important 
organisations have either an office or a 
liaison agency in Germany’s capital be¬ 
cause experience shows that the closer 
to Bonn the better the prospects. 

Yet while the names, addresses and 
objectives of the lobbyists are public 
property it is extremely difficult t6 shed 
light on their inner workings, - ■ • > 

The more solid lobbyists see them¬ 
selves as honest brokers between-their 
own interests and thos4 of the public at 
large.' '■ ■ ■ -■ - - ? j '? >. 

They consider themselves dialogue 
partners with expert'kabwledge in a par¬ 
ticular field who, if necessaty, will put 
up a formidable Opposition 1 but are al- 
; ways a : help to the lawmakers’ 1 decision- 

making processes.. ! f - 

1 tn fict. Economic Affairs' Minister 
Count Lambsdbrff clearly says : thatthe 
legislates 6buld not work effectively if 
it were not for the lobbyists. • 1 ■ ' • 

' Tjiby maintairi their contacts ritith the 
MPs by telephone arid at partita and 
their main, objective is to act' in kOod 
time. . ' 1 ‘ ' ' 1 ' 

A? a result; they enter the'Jaw-miiklrig 
Jesses at' th6' earliest possible stage, 
Rowing h6w difficult It is 'to achieve 
anything orice p bill has’bc^h' defied.' 

The close relatipns betweeq'lobbyists 
ai>d lawmakers stem , from, the fact .that 
many MPs. who Jiave failed to , get re¬ 
elected or ^lo not wish to serve another 
lepra become lobbyists, bringing all their 
, contapts. jnto thl? business.,'.' 

yne same, goes for. former lygh-jahk- 
iqg, civil seorants whom the associations 
welcome with open aims. , 1 
/ ■ Seenfi^.tWs light, it-^s riot suiprisirig 
! that .all parliamentary doors open readily 
to people like pi Siegfried, Mann,' for¬ 
mer state secretary.and now. maiiager k 
the.,rjfatipna{ Federation “of German fri- 


-'-'•But even the lower echelon of civil 
servants can be useful inasmuch-as it is 
these people rather than Cabinet-mem* 
bers who actually make d&y-to-day poli¬ 
cy, ■> 

■ A: Cologne economist, -for instance, 
found extremely dose linki between'the 
Agriculture Ministry’s • department ■ for 
the sugar business and the Sugar Business 
Association,'i !■ 

He found >that the department at the 
Ministry is understaffed: because, as an 
Association member outs it: “We do all 
tfie wotk for the departments ■:• 

Yet in- spite of Count LambsdorfTs 
high opinion of the lobbyists, there can 
be no doubt that they frequently harm 
the public interest. • 

■ For example, the law for protection 
from harmful- substances, generally 
known as the Anti-Pollution Act: legis¬ 
lators barely stood a chance because all 
major decisions were made in talks be¬ 
tween' civil Servants and the chemicals 
industry. 

And since the Chemical : Workers 
Union was consulted in the deal, the 
final- Act corresponded pretty exactly to 
the 'deal made - in' the Bundestag corri¬ 
dors. 

: The 1 lobbyist* know very well Who 
they can count on. Says one Bonn insi¬ 
der: 'The farmers always find a ready 
ear at the Agriculture Ministry where 
price guarantees and subsidies are con¬ 
cerned. And the industrialists can always 


be. sure to find a ready listener at the 
Economic Affairs. Ministry when- it 
comes to safeguarding the market eco¬ 
nomy.” . 

...And it gees, without saying that.the 
Civil Service Association is listened to 
readily at the Interior Ministry (which is 
in charge of the civil service). 

Of course, things become more com¬ 
plicated when rivalling associations try 
to get the upper hand over each other. 

: One of the more recent examples was 
the tug-of-war over certain privileges for 
savings banks which were opposed by the 
commercial bankers on the grounds that 
such provisions would give the savings 
banks an edge. 

‘ This time, the savings banks got the 
upper hand. 

On another occasion, the commercial 
banks were successful in curtailing cer¬ 
tain tax privileges for the savings banks. 

The power and influence of the asso¬ 
ciations naturally depend on the political 
constellation (n Bonn. Veteran lobbyists 
for the business community make no 
bones about the fact that their interests 
,aqd those of the CDU coincide and that 
they were admirably suited when the 
CDU was in power. 

For instance, industry had no trouble 
?t all in preventing more stringent anti¬ 
trust legislation despite Ludwig Erhard’s 
wish to introduce it. 

-; It was qot until the .SPD/FDP ooali- 
tion came to power that a more strin¬ 
gent amendment to the law was passed. 

. t By the same token, trade union lobby¬ 
ists now naturally have it easier in Bonn 
than in the Erhard and Adenauer eras. 


Social portrait of Bundestag 


> i;-i. ; 


reveals little, change 


r Y'here afe mgre civil servants'' than 
X ever in tye Bundestag despite a re- 
tfuctlpn qf financial privileges they iused to 

>w ;V -.... 

... .Fo^example, cjvi) service pensions are 
, qpt , ngw., pajflbk. on top. of.'.ari MP's 



■ .-.i ■ ■■ ■ i ,• 

. A , surye^ pow published ‘reveals an 
.amazing continuity in the social struc¬ 
ture of trie Bundestag. ' •, " 
The old,Bundestag, before the elec¬ 
tion, last, year,'had 170 cjvil servants 1 br 
32^ per cent. The new one has 173'(33 
per cent). The number of actual, cjvil 
fetvaqts, i.e. administrative goveriiirierit 
officers, has, .risen .from 09 to 102 ted 
that Pf te^heijs'at alfleveli from 37 to 
flP- [ (Government ‘. scfiopl' teaches are 
part of thfe civil service in German V.V 


, Tfte changes within the, civil serVice 
WflipLflf. W»«'also significant In the 
previpu^ Bund^ta& the CDU/CSU had 
85 civil service MPs compared with 77 
fpr fhe.SPD. In the current Bundestag, 
t|ii? fltjo JwjjhJjftgiJ to' 79 against 84 in 
'.^KDiir5Pp.. ;,' , ^ ■ 

that 'has' Ijein put 

Inrn/nrH oe an' L, .. 


■ m domtnaijqe^of.-.the^yil servlcefln. 
, the Bujidesjpg jj ^affected' by 1 tile:fact 

■■ <!Wi. tF-WFi fit,- Eoy^nmerif; arid 


public sector employees (as opposed 
civil'servants) in parliament has drop] 
from 37 to 34. 

According to the study, the cutr 
Bundestag has 238 union members 
^jiom )Q1 are members of the pul 
sector workers union. Yet the me 
.workers union, which has two-an< 
half time as many member^ as the! p 
He sector workers union provides 'o 
34 MPs, . 

.. Taking the public service in the bi 
, dest sense and including members 
the, teacheji railway workers, so 
workers and . police prijons, the'hum 
of public sector union jnembeis rtoes 
,,153 or 64.3 per cent of ill unionists 
,the Bundestag. , 
i., ; , Apother Thdicatjorj. of the cpritini 
In, tfii?, sociological structure of the j 
liamerit fs the .distriblitfon of party, tr 
finipp and cultural institution employ! 

Tneir number has dropped 1 margin! 
.fan} 7° to 63,. . .; ... 

... . But jiniike, with the civil servants, ■ 
-.proporUpn..of these 'MPs' ‘in ,'tenns ! 
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Presses roll with Germany’s only 
t n ts ;"d whPi have . newspaper in J apanese 

The questions are: r . I . 1 

• Are the intrigues in Borin m 
the methods used by,the 1 ^ 
ways above board? t ™ 

Do the associptlpn? .engage 1 
and how po companies that do'J 
with the government conduct tiii 
ness? ... 


ness? . ; . first Japanese language newspaper: ; 

•Are there special-accounts froa, h being published in Germany, 
to draw more than:just expense) £ta'!su Shlnpo, which means German . 
. The spokesman for an asta 1st News, has a circulation of 30,000.. « 
concern says that everything bi mears on the 1 and 15 of the month 
board. 1 And other*lobbyists flia dwill be sold in Germany, Austria, 
German methods * cannot to q teerland, the Benelux countnes andi 


--- ^ 

with those . in some, banani rtp4 

The way things stand-in Doa,* 
body watches everybody' eke. to 
soned lobbyists and MPs ady 
there are black sheep. 

And even lobbyists -consider tki 
business below standard'in tbiln 
— especially since the mentajd 
tain affairs involving our politldp 
still lingers. 

Are the lobbyists our true p: 
makers? Hardly; because thefts 
and frequently clashing interest!c 
them largely nullify each other. 

But there is nevertheless fed 
of our becoming a “state of assoda 
in which individual interests utc 
represented. 


Stet Japanese living in these coun¬ 
is cannot speak, German well enough 
read German papers., .. . . .., 

Up to now they h?ve had to rely on 
Mailed Japanese publications, which 
soften out of date by the time.they 
we, or English publications. 

Stiiipo Is a quality, serious newspaper 
a a rather staid, imflashy layout. Its 
jdng pages are mainly devoted to po- 
ja and economics. Its aim is clearly to 
Bke up for the news-deficit of Japa- 
h living here. ' 

The topics dealt with in the first issue 
add hardly have been more topical: 
Imndituro cuts in Bonn, abuse of the 


n which individual interests ikc! benefit scheme, 20 years transmitted via satellite alter oeing 

^presented. o( the Berlin Wall, the GDR’s economic dubbed into English. 

Politicians should be duty-tail , he first of i 98 l and a It is anticipated that the scheme w ll 

iccome fully aware of this dangsi Rportonthe g DR » b foreign debt which be financed by advertising from both 

o champion those interests to , ^ strongly with t h 6 optimism German and American f™- 

mder-represented in Bonn. dMcUlGDR report According to the administrative direc- 

But the question here is M The newspaper also carried reports on tor of Deutsche WeUej Dr Hemz FcU- 
iticians can become aware of fci» Bpe and European Community as hauer, the, project would b^Jc even i 

■Sts of the weak. The outcowrfCJ on the pro blems in Poland and advertising rates were DM 2,88 

ug-of-war over Bonn finatfi j^terrand's atomic energy policy. minute and four minutes an hour 

irovide an answer. The 24-page newspaper will carry re- sold. n^mmes would 

(Stuttgartor Nnchrichtons ply features on German companies - Royalties for t P S teHite 

-- b first was on Hapag-Lloyd. It will be be just DM 120 a minute and satellite 

or the SPD in the old BoeWt portrajits of; German ct.es - jhannels^ ^ 

atio of 16 to 44 ia the new^ |( ^Uto^ Vayel' W d He says no new staff would be need- __ 

^ -ats 

8) and blue collar k find ticket dispensing 'ritachihes for because Deutsche Welle is cutting,paa 

eriiod. But here 1 wfr must ^ underground and how to ‘Operate on costs. . t 

hat Totoier m' W It e^liins the : lhb6mprehensLb|e ■ Staff membera tow everMjw ^ 

rave bedonie ^aity or trade m* Aviations' used in the second' hand mqmo hom djrwtof. K «* =» 6 ““, 

.. i sections of German newspapieri. “ ^niH hM^'the‘ Deutsche 

The study shows that. tncj)^ Iwas most inipressed by the quality • Ncbody Could . _ 

niyate. sector white, collar. WffW i the articles' before' they!'Weife tttos- Welle in Cqlojni J , 
iundestag has dm P p e d ftM M info ; Japan^sei'/ Womih’s W _Th». , k 

Themis aWtoesample, is better than^m6 ? t of GMdatia ^s 

comoateri with 1 tt^cir 1 'Balmier 'Beni 1 Worker arid 1 his 1 'family, . . '■ . .. ...... 

tobrntousBoi^' " . .: hsrticle lboto clbseiy at the famU?. I . QRDI 

, hMvieffl wnthly budget' - what thb'wifb earns, 

“"""“"to how much the Wife tar* .1, fi 1 


English by German journalists into Ja¬ 
panese. _ * 

Tagaki was unable to find a German 1 
journalist with perfect Japanese or a Ja¬ 
panese journalist with a. thorough know¬ 
ledge of German. .• = •.. 11 

Tagaki has taken on a job of work 
which would make most German edj- 
tois-in-chief cringe. 

. Those who know anything about Jap¬ 
anese financial planning will not ; be 
surprised to learn that the paper is on a 
sound financial footing and that nothing 
has been left to chance. 

Only fifty per cent of the paper’s cir¬ 
culation is bound for Germany, and the 
neighbouring countries. The other half 
will got to Japan, where it will be read 
mainly by employees of the big Japa¬ 
nese export companies who do business 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
German-Japanese trade is increasing 
every year. 

R adio Deutsche Welle plans breaking 
into the American and Canadian tel¬ 
evision market. 

Programmes from West Germany’s 
first and second channels would be 
transmitted via satellite after being 
dubbed into English. 

It is anticipated that the scheme will 
be financed by advertising from both 
German and American firms. 

According to the administrative direc¬ 
tor of Deutsche Welle, Dr Heinz Fcll- 
hauer, the, project would hnzk even if 
advertising rates were DM2.88U a 
minute and four minutes an hour were 

sold. u 

Royalties for the programmes would 

. be just DM 120 a minute and satellite 
channels would be rented at 

DM 120,000 per channel. 

I He says no new staff would be need- 

* ed. ■ . _ 


The paper offer? a 
fifty per cent dis¬ 
count . to German 
firms who want to. 
advertise their pro¬ 
ducts qq the Ger¬ 
man market. The 
paper.,In Germany 
and. ' neighbouring 
countries will, Ip 
available on aero 
planes, in all major 
hotels and in every 
town. Germany’s 
first Japanese lan 
guage. . newspaper 
does not intend to 
hide its light under, 
a bushel. 

Hasso Ziegler 

(Stuttgarter Zellung, 
1 15 August 1981) 



Hiroshi Takagl 


Plan to break 
into TV 
in America 

staff who put together programmes in 
33 languages which are broadcast 
throughout the world, the station is 
something of an unknown quantity to 
the the general public. 

Of course there have always been 
scandals and sensations. According to its 
statutes and structure, the DW is close 
to the Bonn government and there have 
been times when the station has fallen 
over backwards to be nice to it. 

The reason for this obligingness can 
be found in the regulations: ’The DW 
is financed not from licence fees but 


I 11B I UliiKlwU IR - .r . i I 

because Deutsche Welle is cutting back 

“'staff’members hiivo evert teen «n| a 


Nobody eouia accuse 
W6lle' In' Colo grid of being iribdttspic- 
5? Trie huge building on thri; earner 
of Gttrtelstrasse and 1 BunristraSse is 
something of a monstrosity.:- ;. 
i. ;Yet >despite this and despite.tta; 3,QDP 


IIVUI “ 9 -- - 

This explains why the Bonn govern¬ 
ment can lean more heavily on DW 
than ,on the , public, corporation , and 
commercial radio stations. ; ... 

DWVradjo and administrative “un- 
cils are completely Bonn-dominated. 
Chairman of the Administrative Council 
is I former ;Boi?n ,minister Bruno .Heck, 
and, his i(.deputy,-is secretary, of state 
, Manfred Schfller.. : 

As saving money is now the priority 


^uamuerBenz 1 worker ana*ni3-ittuu3jF. y — -—- . . * ■ 

m article lacks doseiyat the family's 1 .• " QRDERFORM i •• •= •' 

^thly budget' - what the'wlfb' earns, .... : : 1-•'■J. »»i k 

spenditure, how much the wife has'to , WW QfehMAN TPWNe nplWrff. W,: 

5 to make • ends' meet, whether' the , 5 , • - ■»- ' - .. . '' ' ; t! ' 1 ,I! 

can afford the ‘house It Is'plan- . ,. t! ; 

to build. ..vj'. 1 ‘SIxtnoMha WuterttaMarira.^TW ; 

n - , ‘ -• .. . . Twelvemonths ■ 

• :i.lUnderUnewhatever ; 


rirevriisBuridkgtaar' •■•• *» wtide Iboks closely'at the family's 
^revio,qsBwidestag),:, ^ ^ budget . th g« wlf6 : earns, 

^vimmmentallit* < “Pwditure, how much the wife has 'to 
ntation iof ■ the^tfvij jrn to make 1 ends> meet, whether the 

^kSnL e «i P i r ! n ?r^n can afford the ‘house lt ls 'plan- 

d'the 1 liberal si 1 . t 'Qgtobiiild. ■> ni.rm ..v* • 

T K©;«unri^Y i ^ ai|fjte|to printed W DOssel- 

s risen T^pm and written iri'Borin. It still has'a 

ptfajar -sejfre^ppy^rifi^l^^iljjber of technical 1 and finanbial'prob- 
yyers, dp.etors,;.archJtqct| ; 8 JiJj^|' ! ai! l .ii.-inu 

lora have swelled tJieirilTOrfl Editor-in-chief 1 !«■ 39-yearroldi;Hiroshi 
63,.- the f Iawyers.:(3R'8gOT who i came ita this countryi in 

svlous'i Bundestag)/studied at the FolkwangiSchool in 
)up in this category. l«jjn and then .worked as a pbotpgra- 


ut'’figiir^, tirfi 1 de’c^ptijw 

to a k ^ 
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Franz Mflller. (C 
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ano men .workea .-as a puuw»i“- 
w for ,the Westdeutsobe' Allgemine 
^^jnginiEssen. i-.: v‘- -’ii-.i:'' 

Wier that he Worked: for four: yean et 
JJ^erman. Embassy ■. to, Tpfcyp ,b Bfor ® 
JNnj to WMf.psnnWitaipJKi W 1 

J. 6 k'the only liri^uist' the 
^•He speaks 'Geitnih and English 
He therefore hasthe.wcnviable 
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with hli naw paper... filling a gap. 

(Photo: JUPP Darchlngar) 

in Bonn, DW also had to obey this po¬ 
litical imperative. 

The planned DW television pro¬ 
grammes for Canada and the United 
States are excluded from the savings. 

Eveiytlung is still confidential. The 
director and the radio and administrative 
councils will, of course, have the final 
say but the latter certainly does not yet 
know details of the television scheme. 

And most TV viewers and radio liste¬ 
ners in this country probably do not 
know either that has Us own television 
programme and programme distribution 
system: the Transtel company and its 
subsidiary e-te-s (European Television 
Service) with a DW staff of 80, includ¬ 
ing three cameramen and two assistant 
cameramen. 

The new television company will tie 
planned and produced quite indepen¬ 
dently of Transtel. 

The planning paper reads: The pro¬ 
duction of a German radio and TV pro¬ 
gramme for the USA comes^ within 
the area of responsibilty of DW. 

There are some at Deutsche Welle 
who consider these financial calculations 
optimistic to euphoric and ask whether 
their present staff can cope with such 
probieijis as dubbing fpreipp. P r0 ‘ 
i . grammes into English. • . p 

DW has already bad experience _ of 
ir commercial programmes ---In tis stetion 

in Antigua in the Caribbean., DW is 
hobihg here to emulate the Success 
which Telfefrance USA has had since 
197? in the USA. . . ■ 

: T^franw rented two channels of the 
US satellite. SATCOM I' In' May. 1980 
Vrtbif broadcasts a dally threerhoUr pro- 
irathnie from Fiance which to tobjp- 
queritly broadcast wa‘215 cable TV sta- j 
l . tidris. 

1 tie prograinme readies oydr five mll- 
i lion US households - 20 million . vle- 

! werg.' : ''... ' ‘ ^ .. -V-. 

V The Gennan Miiilstiy of Foreign Af- 
i fairs and' the Itiohri Prew.jmd toforitta- 
s 'tlon Office were delighted 

nvYj calculations: they are .only too 
pleased to' ; 'encdUiuge. propaganda and 
■■ cultural activities abided, espwfaUy.ywn 
'they totfnolhlngi.' ’ 

So permtoiilon for this avowedly 

ltmfe'coming.- BdatfWchMhtsledk 
I''' 1 - . ‘’ 1 MtliMnibf Zalluaii I Auniitri'eris) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Pros and cons of swings 
and roundabouts 


T hree out of ten is the highest mark 
one could give to German monetary 
and economic policy in the past year. 
And evpn this mark is flattering. 

A basically healthy economy has been 
confused and discouraged by too much 
talk about the value of money and in¬ 
correct public finance policies. 

What the Bundestag wants is one 
thing, what the Bonn government and 
its budgetary experts do is another. 

These policies are only coordinated in 
one sense: they damage the economy 
and worsen what is called "the crisis” 

The problems began with the sharp 
rise in oil prices in 1979. As a result the 
West Gemian balance of payments, 
which until tiien had been one of the 
strong points of our economy, plunged 
into the red - a deficit DM30bn. 

It was therefore quite natural and in 
accordance with the laws of the market 
that the value of the mark should then 
sink, especially against the dollar. 

The, Bundesbank, however, had noth¬ 
ing better to do than to waste currency 
reserves supporting the deutschemark - 
to prevent the value of the dollar rising. 

It argued that oil bills are paid in dollars 
and that oil became more expensive 
with every rise in its value. 

This is correct but one-sided view. 
After all, higher exciiange rates for the 
dollar also help German exports.because 
German products on tlie..world .markets 
become. cheaper and therefore, more 
competitive as a result. So the Bundes¬ 
bank-used-up currency reserves and re¬ 
duced our export prospects. 

The result of this policy was depress¬ 
ing. A huge chunk of Gemian currency 
reserves have been used up but this has 
not prevented the dollar rising from 
ipijll.75 to DM2.50. Our exports took 
some time to start improving. 

Bundesbank president Karl Otto Pfihl 
paid several billion marks for the lesson 
that worldwide market forces cannot he 
shopped by manipulations with currency 
reserves. 

The second reason for the ailing state 
of the economy has. nothing to do with 
the Bundesbank. " 

Herr POhl is quite right to say that 
the Bonn government left him in the 
lurch : in his efforts to defend the Valile 
of the deutschemark. | '• 

It is, of course/as true as ever that the 
German,oil bill rises with the value of 
the dollar. The consequence should have 
bwri lo heep the oil bill down by ab- 
propnate government measui^s: 

One way of doing this would have 
been programmes to mobilise alternative 
energy, with higher tax relief and per¬ 
haps. even subsidies. But nothing at all 
happened — apart from Pleasures alrea¬ 
dy passed. So despite the German's pro¬ 
ven wjllingness to save energy, the oil 
bill went on. rising. 1 

And by failing to introduce now en¬ 
ergy policies the government also miss¬ 
ed an opportunity to boost the construc¬ 
tion ihdustiy and: help mediufn-sized 
companies. 

The Bundesbank’s high interest policy 
also prevented companies and private 
individuals from taking their, own initia¬ 
tives. , 

'/The Buqd^bank says that the pur- ^ 
pose of its high-interest policy is to pre¬ 
sent even more money being transferred : 
to the' United Slates; which with its : 


lifgh-interest rates is noW an investor’s 
paradise. Withdrawals would worsen West 
Germany's already negative balance of 
payments, the Bundesbank argued. 

On the other hand, it prevents the 
straggle against the real cause of the de¬ 
ficit — high energy costs. 

Government spending - and not just 
the Bundesbank — is another factor be¬ 
hind the high interest rates. The go¬ 
vernment’s need to finance its public 
spending programme pushed money 
market rates even higher. 

Clearly there waS a gap between the 
supply and the demand for capital — 
and according to the laws of the market 
economy this was bound to push up the 
priceof money i.e.,interest rates. 

The question remains: what kind of 
money has been attracted by our high 
interest rates? And there is only one an¬ 
swer to this — the money needed for 
private investment. 

An investor who can buy government 
bonds with guaranteed returns and free 
of all risk is not going to take the risk of 
investing in private companies, where 
the return is uncertain. 

This means that the Investor has in 
fact become a lender who puts his mon¬ 
ey into the state’s fast-running debt¬ 
making machinery. 

But this is not all. High interest rates 
have raised costs in many industries, in 
the storage sector and the building in¬ 
dustry for instance. This' meant 'that 
super interest rates had both a price-rais¬ 
ing and a depressive effect. And no one 
thought of introducing interest-subsidies 
for energy-saving investments. 

This would have entailed longer-term 
planning would have presupposed an 
overall economy strategy. But because 
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Huge rise in export risk 
compensation payouts 


mean an improvement in the overall 
standard of living. And producers obser¬ 
ving all these trends consequently did 
nothing to boost their productivity and 
create new jobs. 

Record interest rates and tax rises — 
these are the results so far of an econo¬ 
mic policy which ought to be trying to 
resuscitate our economy. Botli these 
measures tend to depress the economy. 

They could mean that by next year 
the economy Is in an even worse situa¬ 
tion, despite all the saving: that is if in¬ 
creasing revenue is cancelled out by 
higher unemployment payments and so¬ 
cial expenditure increases for the same 
reason. 


L-ar German export risk insur- 
Lpaid out DM64Im in compen- 
P twice as much as in the previ- 
md ten times more than five 


ent guarantees for foreign 
1981 rose 13.5 per cent to 
in 1980, This is equivalent to 
,, 'than the government’s' t6tAl 
uttnufl from income tax.- 

payouts last year were due 
i bankruptcies in Turkey and 
„ of the surlr was Covered by 
from previous years when pay- 
low and, premium payments 



great. Private economic activities^;. 

The effect of this kind of thins . ,• . „ ^ fef .i iL* 

pressing.'And it means that look ■ 

ians of our finances are mancac *** ln w° r J d ^ . 

themselves into a situation whirl a f* 1 *?. 56 , 38 ««fpr hv 

have disastrous consequences - E Mjfr .? • * 

production of new deficits caused! |W*Euro-loan* decrease, 
paralysis of the economic will. i company has not the liquid re- 

Few company bosses know ib !<» W «* ?/ 

things are leading. So they are all m unless it can find a 

on the fence, waiting to see «Ufc * » uarantee !t a larger 
pens. 

Instead of optimism and progressive Wc will soon know the details oft * *J“ lccs 

dynamism the government’s only solu- government’s expenditure cuts. Bjt 1 ^1^° medium sized firms 
tion to the unemployment problem is to it will be autumn and new moms medium-sized firms 

not have any effect until next year/ to loans, 

same applies to state expenditure ffrewr banks are not usually so fus- 


nothing at all had happened, time also 
began to run out. •■'••• 

The ailing economy means that there 
was an even bigger deficit in the state 
budget. 1 ■ 

And so consolidation 1 of the state 
budget and reduction of debts'became 
the new credo. Here 1 the ‘ government 
had to act. •• ■ I 1 : ... 

And it did — but not convincingly. A 
balanced budget is not everything. It 
. depends on how the budget is balanced. 1 

The government lacked a brain such 
as one-time super-minister Karl Schiller. 
Under the pressure of circumstances ne¬ 
ither Economic Affairs .Minister JLarnbs,- 
dorff nor Finance Minister- Matthpfe; 
were capable coming up wijh convincing 
medium-term financial policies. 

Lambsdorff extolled the advantages of 
the market economy and Matthflfer 
stressed the need for a balanced budget ■ 

Otherwise neither came up with qny. 
thing noteworthy. From the beginning 
the government 1 disregarded the ‘most 
important consideration of .all r-. namely 
that In a period of economic depression 
an economic and financial ‘programme’ ‘ 
must boost the confidence of industry. 

Instead, the ’government' ' spread' ’ 
gloom. Everyone who ; heard :! fhe" iaik 1 ' • 
about consolidation of the 'budget 1 had 11 
the impression thht he Puerto tighten 1,s ‘’ 
his belt; And this did not-of course,- 


__... unemployment problem is to 

impose a special supplement which is 
nO more than-a disguised tax increase. ' 

In' Other words, the SPD ministers at 
least want to squeeze wage earners and 
put the money thus gained into a pro¬ 
gramme aimed somehow at boosting 
employment. 

In reality, the result of these efforts 
will be more unemployment, because 
those hit by the supplement will mainly 
be thus capable of giving the economy a 
shot in the arm: small and medium¬ 
sized businessmen and better-paid white 
collar workers. 

.. The, effect of. the special supplement 
Will be. to demonstrate to theso people 
that there is little point in working har¬ 
der to earn more. And their money will 
be. pumped into public spending pro¬ 
grammes; were civil servants will cause it 
; to sink without trace. .. • , 

The public spending programmes of 
the past five years have demonstrated 
that hardly a penny more comes out of 
such measures than is put into them. 

They do not, as they once did, have 
an economy-boosting effect. All they fi¬ 
nally'achieve is a redistribution of in¬ 
come — even though the government 
does not like the phrase. 

> However, redistribution of income is 
not necessarily evil. A redistribution or 
levelling-off of incomes can boost the 
economy. When working-class income 
rose to equal that of the middle-classes, 
the effect on the economy was dynamic 

indeed it was this ■ which first made 
mass production , and .rnasjs affluence 
possible. 

Pension reform'Has given the aged 
more spending power and thils ’helped 
to open up many new markets. 

These were large-scale redistributions. 
This 1 time a 1 comparatively small number 
of,^creative ■ a'nd : managerial workers are 
being terpiy the bill. • 

Thei| contribution will not be so-very 


loans is already too heavy for most de¬ 
veloping countries to bear. The rise in 
the value of the dollar has increased 
these debts the developing countries’ 
major exports have become cheaper in 
dollar terms. 

Then there is the “roll-over” mech¬ 
anism which means that every three or 
six months interest rates are adjusted 
according to the market rate. 

This means that most Euro loans cost 
18 per cent, payable in a currency 
which, measured against the raw materi¬ 
als price index, has become dearer in 
the past six months. 

According to World Monetary Fund 
statistics, the developing countries’ (ex¬ 
cluding OPEC) foreign debt has doubled 
since 1976. 

In 1980 it totalled S370bn, debt-servi¬ 
cing swallowed 182 per cent of export 
income as against 12.8 per cent in 1976. 

Two thirds of the creditors are private 
individuals and banks in the Industrial 
countries. Debt-servicing requirements 
in 1980 totalled $75bn as against cur¬ 
rency reserves of S65bn, However, short 
term indebtedness was several times this 
sum. 

No exact figure* are available here. To 
g eV a realistic picture of the situation 
the best method Is to pick out a number 


gramme,- -whichever department to il comes to a country’s currency 

make sacrifices to finance them fc, although these reserves have cx- ine» for Euro 

Jtfiffttfcssae - - 

interest rates remain as high * 1 “ .“c'f 

* h “ ““'".IS- XXYhS SLJaTte 

toW* 

mucli In mortgage repayments-*® 11 ® y ils hu . e 

a corresponding rise in their into* let alono re P ay ' lts hug 

More money then'ever willttai 
into paying for houses which W* “•» 
slnco been built. This mow 1 *»m»urance around DM4ibn. 

taken away from consumer &ner, Poland is not the only ln- 
The result of this'processJsufW il nation. The burden of Euro 
be optimism. It would point : ■ • 

another downward spiral. Th* , ... 

this would be that, austerity w 1 ? andal markets reckon there will 
austerity until there was 'n^thljg w be a devaluation of the Frenoh 

be austere about. within the European Monetary 

It is difficult to give adylc?to 2 1 
difficult situation. But two W?, HI# French government 1 believes 
be noted: neither the ; Bqnp to time for devaluation has not yet 

nor. the Bundesbank, have ..a 

alone a joint plan.. .. / i rule, changes in the exchange 

And lack of .plans .In■' j > of currencies should be made 
economic situation. WgVWJg, Hrather than later. Defending un- 

unimaginative action,-fe ttchan rates ^ never prove d 
of ;a thinker cfipabte.-P'.fS^Hilt. 



ditworthlness class 111. 

One can then easily imagine the si¬ 
tuation in the lower ■ creditworthiness 
classes IV, V and VI. 

Some countries Including, surprisingly, 
ollrich Venezuela - would have used up 
their currency reserves completely If 
they had not taken up new Euro loans 

and had imported at ihe 
maintained, debt-servicing at the same 

level in 1980. 


In other words, only the taking up of 
new loans prevented these countries 
from becoming insolvent — at least for 
the time being. Their ability to pay for 
imports depends on whether European 
banks, fearing a disaster, are prepared to 
throw good money after bad. 

How long can this go on? 

Major creditors on the West bank of 
the Persian Gulf - by no means all 
OPEC countries - are chary of giving 
direct loans. They invest their money in 
the Euro banks and leave the banks to 
sort out their problems with creditors. 

But the banks have somehow to earn 
the interest that they pay the sheikhs. 

As first-class debtors are rare at today’s 
interest rates, they have to turn to lower- 
class addresses. 

This resulted in the incredible loan 
structure of Eurodollar market, which 
has enabled third world and East Blpc 
countries to import industrial goods and 
pay interest on their foreign debts. 

However, this depended on the credit 
volume of the Euro-market growing. If 
this growth slows - for instance as a re¬ 
sult of lower petro-dollar surpluses — 
then countries who are not granted fur¬ 
ther loans because their creditworthiness 
is low will become insolvent. 

There are already signs that this is 
happening. According to the last report 
by the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments in Basle - to whom European 
banks report their international loans - 
loans to developing countries in the first 
quarter of 1981 dropped to S4.7bn as 
against. $13.1bn in the last quarter of 
1980. OPEC deposits also dropped 

slightly. ... , , . 

This means there are likely to be 
more cases of insolvency in creditworth¬ 
iness classes IV to VI - and the resul¬ 
tant nervousness of creditors could also 
affect countries in class 111. 

This In turn means that the German 
export insurance system will be faced 
with greater claims for compensation. 
And because the insurance reserves are 
running low, the Bonn government will 
have to pay the bill. German banks are 
at present owed DM32bn by non-Euro¬ 
pean debtors, which gives some idea of 
how high the claims could be. 

Export guarantees are going to be¬ 
come dearer. But they are necessary. 
Tens of thousands of jobs in West 

Germany depend on them. 

Walter Waiwemacher 
(Rhelnlicher Merkur/Chrtit vnd Writ. 
• 14 Auguat 1981) 


Compromise is 
proposed 
over credits 


frankfurter Randschcm 


T he EEC Commission has made a 
proposal which could solve the 
problem of export credits. 

In 1978, the USA, Japan and the EEC 
reached an agreement that they.would 
not distort competition between them 
on expert markets - particularly the 
export of investment goods — by grant¬ 
ing cheap export credits. Minimum 
credit conditions were agreed. 

Because of high interest rates, the 
USA now want an increase in these 
minimum conditions. At the momentj 
minimum interest rotes for exports to 
"rich countries’’ rage from 85 to 8.75 
per cent over five to eight and a half 
years. 

The rates for “middle range* countries 
are 8 to 85 per cent with minimum 
rates of 75 per cent over five years. The 
rates for “poor countries” arc 7.75 per 
cent over up to ten years. In the EEC, 
the French government wanted only a 
one per cent increase whereas the USA 
insisted on a much larger increase. 

Brussels now expects that the USA 
will agree to a compromise solution by 
the Commission - an increase in min¬ 
imum rates by up to two per cent 

Negotiations begin in October in the 
OECD. It is still not certain whether 
Japan will agree to the proposals. Japa¬ 
nese nominal Interest rates for rich 
countries are 85 per cent. 

The Brussels proposals would mean 
that Japan would have to charge foreign 
purchasers higher rates of interest And 
the USA and some EEC members whose 
normal interest rates are about double 
the minimum rates would have to go on 
subsidising exports by lowering interest 

char * es ‘ Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 19 August 1981) 
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sors don’t help much. ■ 


Currency fluctuations 4 
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Down 
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which break the basis 1 of 
1 between -the stetfe 'ahd’iti'^Itizenv^ 


the dehtschniafk is not 
: f* tolo a revaluation current r and 
I? likelihood: of thfSi _ ■ ’ i 
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a crisis ofeprifiden^.;: (( • of raadhistaients.withlni the 
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. The distortions which have already re¬ 
sted from France’s less developed awa¬ 
reness of the negative consequences of 
inflationary policies fcre already painfully 

J^Thllr fa particularly evident In trade 

with the Federal Republic of. Germijiy. 

But France's position: with other coiin- 
tries has also deteriorated and cries , out 
. for adjustments,;. .i.^. . - 

■ It ls dn open fccret that .Wwt Ger¬ 
many is alsP-interested id a read juste-, 
ment of exchange rates within the Eu¬ 
ropean Currency System. ■■■ ' . , : 

West. Gefm&ny. cannot ■ m the long 


run allow the system simply to ignore 
differences in inflation rates. This would 
only import inflation and frustrate ef¬ 
forts to stabilise the German economy. 

However, the option. of taking - the 
bull by the horns and Whti«g the de. 
utschemwk does pot arise. Admittedly it 
would be a psychological boost if the 
deutschemark , were considered a candi¬ 
date for revaluation. 

However, for some partners in the 
EMS such u the Netherlands, a G^man 
levaluatioh would be a bitterer pill to 
swallow than a Frenoh devsduatiort aa It 
wouldinvolve more-imported Ljtftotion/ 

It/would probably be foi^d to 
suitand jevalUi. 

Another factor is 
would almost 
matii. WjJden Of . ,a 

..the ftMS. j. i 

Becauw of it, tatoWBaon 
ments, the;,Bund«»bWK ‘ 
debts - » (^iloitlon of 
would tliefwdio P?’.' 
as a rpoduttion of 'thd deul 

r XfahSL _, • ■ 

;AUMk i«ri) ■ 
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HANSPORT 

The vexed question of the canal 
that went on for ever 


• IFfil 


u the German government and DM 120m has already hit us very hard, 
ovarian provincial government Bavaria simply cannot accept reductions 
KB the Rhine-Main-Danube to as little as DM50m as set ou n me- 
£«nm!ect of the century.** dium-term financial planning till 1984. 

wars later, the project has No one can accuse Bonn Minister of 
J completed, and experts es- Transport Hauff of being a lobbyist for 
n “ be until 2005. the Europe canal. When he took over 

rntics call the controversial project the ministry, he inherited an agreanent 
nonsense and an environ- which is 60 years old. and which can 
XLter Bonn Minister of Trans- only be cancelled by mutual agreement. 
£ « makes no secret of There is no mention of the penalties.. 
tiMsm about it. for breach of contract in the agreement. 

jJJS supporters are to be found Hauff would certainly be only too 
, D ava rian government circles. pleased to find something in the small 
it ^Interrupted by the Second print which would enable him to with- 
fwT but in 1949 the Bonn go- draw from his commitments 
t^nfirmed the vaUdity of the But as things stand he has to obey 
JJ 1 agreement of 1921 between the the unwritten ^w that pacta jun^ ser- 
sn Reich and the Land govern- 


t j* ^ :|pi 




war* 


£ee 1950 the canal has been work- 
way with irresistible technological 
k through Franconia from Bamberg 
memberg, taking water from all the 
aid rivulets on the way. 
hk canal is now navigable as far as 


tal that has been' invested in this work 
to go unused. , . ■j' . 

If the Bavarians were to found their 
self-esteem on the motto "the more- 
your enemies the greater your honour”, 
then ,they can consider their, honour very 

high. . , ... 

One of the bitterest opponents of the 
canal project is the Bundesbahn (Ger¬ 
man Railwaysy which offered to reduce 
Us transport charge? for coal, heqtiriS oil. 
and diesel oil by 15 per cent in Franco¬ 
nia. And this was in the early sixties. 

The competition between rail and wa¬ 
terways had already begun and the laug¬ 
hing third party was, of course, industry. 

Now that the canal is stuck in the, 
cul-de-sac of costs, the Bundesbahn lias 
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til ft is only being used at halt-ca¬ 
fe original deadlines for the comple- 
ii of the plan are long since outdated. 
Eps typed that the first ships would 
rift to use the Main-Danube section 
tty!wal by 1985. But this is now 
o( tty question. _ . 

Bavarian Prime Minister 
1 s Cpppel, supervisory board, chair- 
of 'the Rhbe-Main-Danube AG, 

! “at taking the work on the Da- 
ection into account the project 
it be completed until 2005i 
canal lobby is disappointed about 
lie future of the project is still 
because the funds from Bavaria 
ran the central government are 
ig in very slowly. 

Bavarian canal-builders ore 
ling against the current in a two 
ts. First, Bonn is very slpvy in 
^.g out the necessary funds (costs 
Mte Baraberg-Kelheini; section have 
estimated at DM2bq). 
nd, public opinion ha? glv^ a 
thumbs down to the whole 
i. They want it stopped. 

i> -h. i m ■ 1..*^ aU an 


vested is only fifty pfennigs - « d ® * headauarters in Frankfurt who would 
this presupposes maximum use of the ^quarters 

JtTS. ,h R i—T £ 

S JEfttJ? -S betnegoti/- AHmtth. vaUey depend, largely on ton- 

tions about the canal agreement. ^Hoteliers and holiday home owners 

So what happens now? No one really JMb* " ^scarred coun- 

kn SS 1 fD X are entrenching them- tryside is likely to keep guests away, 
selves. The Bavarians are taking the They “* 0 ^ ers who say: "If the 

bull by the horns, Interior jjjj 11 * ® a “ lias l0 be built, they should get it 

Tandler said m March: if the canal P done wilh as soon as possible, 

feet is stopped now, irreparable damage , be n aga i ni » 

will be done to the state's water supply. somt theMl y ^ Jl rf ^ 

jia.sss.r ,s ra 

hind them. Aitmnhl There is more than a grain of truth in 

Work is now going on in the AltmOhl > ^ of the ^1, 

valley between Kelheim and Riedenberg. ■ h Bamberg-Nu- 

Hthere were an abrupt stoppage of ^ ranal has ac . 

work here, it would no longer he po improved the countryside, 

ible to guarantee flood■ “ . ^^he Bavarian authorities use 

very serious damage owrtdbe . the arguments of the ( 
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Pint, Bonn is very sipw m very „g Umen t is that of 

out the necessary funds (costs A ^J^inmetres of canal between As- 
ilty Bamberg-Keiheini; section have ^ ^ p^ sau 530, kilometres 

estimated at DM2bn). chaffenburg mdl I'Msap o ^ 

nd, public opinion has glveu a liave a heady be^. ^ 3 * be ^ n Nu . 

thumbs down to the whole troversial WO-g■2^°^ been built 

‘•They want it stopped. ^S^thM 11 kms are under construc- 

, Munich government has launched and another U Kms are ■ ■ i • 

Counter-attack. Bavarian! envirOhment tion. . , , , «kms of canal and 

«lei Alfred Dick liis asked Bohn, to There .are only 56 km « can 
(up it, minii whether it intends to three .luices to be built In Airm 

(nfUdng the scheme end if so by t * 1 ^'- RUn(! . Mldn .D an ube AG and Ba- 
k said that the canal led to the ^ ^jiow'the capi- 

an « Industry and idba ^ofiB'lta la economlo maunew w 

' — is proved by the : z30 heW 
' l^es which have been Built''siting 
-^Hain.* 

Nfons Gbppel sayri every effort must 
to enstire that the Europe, can*} 

^ot become t^ ^flop 'of the cen; , 

^Ppelknow that he is echohig the 
■I6& pf the powers that 1 be in Mu: 
k He says that Borin' should not 'con* 
e thrift with a'ladk 6f economy. 

M lit,fact the slims Borirt proposes 
make tw 0 l v^f Rre ndt Coing 


A barge with a 1,500 tonne load takes 
over a hundred hours to get from As- 
chaffenburg to Passau. It has to go 
through over 60 sluices. The Bundes¬ 
bahn can carry the same load the same 
distance in ten hours. 

It is incredible that no one thought of 
this simple fact when the plans were 
being made 60 years ago. 

But profit was not the main, cpnalde- 
ration then. The planners of the Rhine- 
Main-Danube canal were thinking ui ,Eu¬ 
ropean dimensions. No one then gave a. 
moment's though to the questidri of 
whether'tlie canal port in Nuremberg 
with an annual capacity of 3.5 million 
tonnes would make a profit. " 

Today the criteria have changed. Only 
500,000 tonnes per year are handled in 
Nuremberg — and so the port opttates 
at a huge loss. - i • J 

Our profit and efficiency-obsessed so¬ 
ciety judges success in terms of profita¬ 
bility. The Rhine-Maln-Danube canal 
will never be profitable. 

So should it just be filled - in again? 
The environmentalists say, yes — the 
sooner the better. 

Will the Bonn government and Bava¬ 
ria save money - if. a few ,,finishing 
touches are done between Dietfurth and 
Kelheim and the whole project is then 
quietly dropped? No one in Bonn or In 
Munich is prepared to give a definite 
answer. 

Decreeing an end to construction is 
simple enough - an administrative act. 
But carrying the consequences of such a 
decision is another matter altogether. 

The controversy about whether goods 
1 could be transported more cheaply on 
' the canal ends in hair-splitting. The 
■ canal was planned at a time when the 
overall transport pattern was completely 

e different „ .. 

it Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky 
e » has thrown his full weight behind the 
project. Austria, he says, would never be 
> able to accept the abandonment of tne 
« nroiect because it is “vital for Austria. 

'd Everything to do with this "project of 
a the century” seems relative. 

The nationalised inland shipping 
in fleets of the East Bloc countries are also 
al * very interested in the project. It is p!an- 
u- ned to internationalise the canal when it 
IC ' is completed. And the inland shipping 
companies of Western Europe tremble 
t0 at the, prospect of the cuthroat competi- 

,n “ tion from the East* 
ras There can be no compromises about 
lal - the canal any more. It is no longer a 
be choice between the canal or the beauty 
of the Altmflhl valley. , i f 
ow if both sides decide to go on hair- 
llat hejrtedly the project will be,an even 
,tir ' worse loss. .. 


TE ihonto use this to at the, prospect of the.cuthroat compeh- 
counter the arguments of the environ- ^ on f rom the East* 
mentaiists. “As long as the money was There can be no compromise about 
available, no one objected to the ranal. the ^al any. more. 11 * s "° ha 

The Question of whether' it should be c | l0 ice between the canal or the beauty 

completed was tompletely Irrelevant. 9 f the Altmflhl valley. , i . . 
"government officials dre now lf; both sides Ut to g » 
working on a document to prove that hetfte dly the project will be, an even 
the taxpayer will have to bear the bur- worse loss. 
den ifSe project is stopped. Whatever happens, 

It may not be so easy to prove this. fee :n iuch to celebrate^ on the can 

? ne %,^TDM%rlo" lOOtK^niv^i 
Mataz and Rc- ■ 

fsxSiliHMO 

gensburg can never be amorrised. 


• spring ot tnts w'oavaua*. 
M’of the. Interior Tdndler “eiripha- 
f, called :oh' Bohn 1: to 'tteet 
oitments 1 to 'the : build ini’ 1 of-'the 

^ iedtictiisri ’ tt 1 DMl50o to 
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EXHIBITIONS 




Modern Berlin looks back at 
what Prussia signified 






I aiMj gt ti^e end bf Wy‘tether ind long 
fo^the day WheH'.I 'can resign. Under 
the circttmsfanc.es there Is. not King mbre 
I caii do; r'can only weai myselfPut” 

These were, the words of SPD politi¬ 
cian, Otto Braun ip 1932. Braun, bom, in 
East Prussia In I $72, was from 1920, ,to, 
1933, Prime Minister of Prussia. Hie po¬ 
litical ppponents called him, tjie "Red 
Tsar.of Prussia”: . 

Braun had no shortage of political 
opponents And enemies ~ on the right. 
The left-wing 1 government he led was a 
strange new departure In the right-wing 
dominated history of the state. ■ ■ 

'The Old Prussia is dead, long live 
the New Prussia”, the then Prime Min¬ 
ister Paul Hirsch, SPD, had proclaimed 
Optimistically In - 1919. And Gustav Stre- 
seittonh later described tills new Prussia 
aS' : 'a" “bulwark; of; the' Republicans.” 
Against wlidm? 

Against the forces of reaction. Under 
Braun, the slate of Prussia was strictly 



Symbolic machinery in foreground with 
triumphant gods behind. (Phbtojdpa) 

loyri to the Republican constitution; Re- 
form policies' were introduced aimed af 
bringing the civil sendee, the police and 
the judiciary — 1 the three former pillars 
of' PhiSsian ‘democracy - uiider demo- 
cratip control, ' M • ' 

..-iUtters, 'documents,. paintings', posters, 
photographs, flags on the right arid' left 
- in room, 31- of thi' Prussia exhibition 
opened last weekend in the hfartln Gro¬ 
pius -Building near the Berlin Wall. The 
scenario here is exaggerated and depress¬ 
ing at the same time. 

Karf Ernst Herman, stage set designer 
at the Berlin SchaubOhne Theatre, is re¬ 
sponsible for the dramatic style of pre¬ 
sentation of this exhibition, which has 
2,000 exhibits. 

The five-volume exhibition catalogue 
provides aids to interpretation — further 
supplemented by captions and explana¬ 
tions in the exhibition rooms. 

Descriptions and explanations of the 
exhibits themselves are inadequate* even 
though the director of the: exhibition, 
Manfred Sojilenk© and Gottfried Korff, 
its general secretory, agreed to strike a 
balanced between “the wish to look and 
the need for Information. 1 ’ 

Following' the uncritical exhibitions 
OO'thfl Wittelsbach and Staufer famiiiet :?■: 


in Munich and Stuttgart respectively, the 
exhibition organisers were anxious to 
avoid a, nostalgic display of the glory 
that was dynastic Prussia and a dry, mat¬ 
ter-of-fact presentation. 

-In this they have succeeded admir¬ 
ably. The 4,000sq.m. exhibition, covering 
two, floors and a huge, restored court 
well Of thhf ■ Grflndeizeit building over¬ 
come* thd handicap of having no exhib¬ 
its from East Germany, the Soviet 
Union and Poland, whose territories now 
include 1 parts of what was once Prussia. 

A . video-ptogrartirito Introduces the 
subject. Then come scene and scene 
showthg 'the history of Prussia from its 
beginnings a* the religious order state 
and electorate of Brandenburg to the 
end of the monarchy Ip 1918 fend the 
dissolution of Pnissia in 1947. 

The Allied “death certificate” accused 
Prussia of having always been “a centre 
of militarism and reaction in Germany.” 

The catalogue and the whole style of 
presentation ensure that the visitor, even 
when admiring monarchic and dynastic 
pomp, never forgets the social and po¬ 
litical context: i 

The exhibition was the brain-child of 
former Berlin mayor Dietrich Stobbe 
(SPD) who writes in the introduction to 
the catalogue: “Only when we really un¬ 
derstand why things happened as we 
did, when we, as a nation, have studied 
Prussia and ita. history, will .we win the. 
freedom whibh Prussia never knew.” 

This philosophy is also that of the 







Vi'ihl 

dety and why -the : 



Prussian enlight*. 


i' lVtiv; iiyfAr-l 

l | llV 1 1 

enmopt. degenerated 

.. ,i .mL. 

into benightmqpt. ,. 

•Here we see the 
ram an t i c - 
Bifidermeier joviality 
of the P^Ltisians and . 
admire the 1 feudal, : 
classical 1 magni¬ 

ficence ' of court 
architect SchlnkelV 
BerUm •. 

Perhaps we can 1m- , 
aglne ; the longing 
for a democratic 



constitution which 
led to the 1848 revo¬ 
lution. The founding 
of the German Reich 
is viewed from a 
critical distance. 

And Kaiser “by the 
grace of God” Wil¬ 
helm II stares vainly 
at us from official 




An example of the dramatic style of 
presentation: the class Structure of Prus¬ 
sian society is very aptly symbolised by 
furniture arrangements in the middle of 
one room: on a dais, a fine, brightly po¬ 
lished table and expensive chairs. 

Lower down, the rough and simple 
tables and chairs of a lower, class family. 
And on the walls are facsimiles and ori¬ 
ginals of edicts aimed at perpetuating 
these, class distinctions. The real crops 
on display underline that Prussia was an 
agricultural state - in which the Jun- 


exhibition organisers. The critical, largely kers had the say. 

1^1 “E7 7“ W °f «» KOnigsberg con, 


socio-political view of Prussia’s history 
has, however, brought vehement objec¬ 
tions from other ideological camps. 

The main emphasis of the exhibition 
is on Prussia In the 18th century - the 
classical period — Prussia’s development 
as an industrial, economic and hege- 
monial power in the 19th century and 
finally Prussia during the Weimar Re¬ 
public; ■ ■ " •, ., 

The visitor learns , about the class 
structure of Prussian society, life at the 
court, the royal coronation in Kfinigs- 
berg In 1701, Hq see$ the priceless trea¬ 
sures of the royal art and natural history 
collections and ; finds out where the 
limits of tolerance were in. Prussian co¬ 


nation lit up in a shrine against a brown 
background. A note of pomp and so¬ 
lemnity, even though we realise that 
Prussia was not one of the richest king¬ 
doms in the early eighteenth century. 

There is not much material in the ex¬ 
hibition on the arts and sciences in the 
late 17th and early 18th century. 

And even the reign of Wilhelm II - 
especially the natural sciences at this 
time - is sketchily dealt with. To make 
up for this, the Enlightenment is given 
gfeat prominence - in a fine, clearly ar¬ 
ranged room, 

One of the prize exhibits' here is 
Kant’s Critik der Remen, Vemunft. More 



humble exhibits here include uc 
spectacles, a coffee grinder and pb 
section of piping from the Etani 
water supply system laid in 1760, 

Frederick the Great's image ra 
seen here In all shapes and siial 
does not inspire a shudder of rtrctf 
submissiveness. Frederick in te 
plaster, porcelain, on horseback, ft 
standing, Frederick in company, h 
rick the Philosopher, Frederick! 
General, the Patriarch, Frederick * 
ornament for the living rooinfl& 
and Frederick for schools. .1 

The display, of all these stos 
statuettes unmasks the mythdM 
we certainly, do not feel oveiswM 1 ! 
sight of the great man’s worn ww 
or his huge hat with dilapidated 
feathers, his down-at-heels boots c □ 
gloves. ... 

The indisputable focal point ofjj 
exhibition‘is the court-well of 
Irig, 1 Where a reconslructlon of l» J 
sia if exhibit at the' 1867 Parting 
can be seen: a- huge, 'cast-iron 
Kaiser Wilhelm 1 oh a hone. 

the original is still! tp be fw£ 
the Hohenzollem Bridge t in.ffj 
Updemeath this a. tower from jrb® 
visitor can admire, th? signs (if N® 
industrial might. .- 1 including I Wj® 
Big, Bqrtha,; the hpge, K.riippW 
With which Prussian 'tfaops P#r 
Paris in the 1870 war. f ..... ,■ 

The Rhineland is token, asi an. tjj 
of .jww Prussia treated !!$ 8 i 
C pjognq, silver collection braugM.w 
lin especially for this" exmbiiion 
lines ..that Rhineland.. .ioWJ 
appreciated pnissiatt ■ 
the. plate Was orddfid 
thusiasm for ‘thfe Kalter drid the Rp 

tpe. dj$mpe ! 
landers. fek tP 

JlSlWMclien 
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, »eBV Lkm invites you 

toWcst Germany and 
the friendly Freistaat 









West Germany is ^fYxYYxyW) 
a good place to \mAAj{A^^J^ 
jstand do business— m/y\aaKaM J \1 
in but Bavaria . 

s attractive in its own speedway.. 
Our borders are open for 
whatever assets our international 
business partners have to offer 
whether money, technology, 

innovation, research or lust^ain 

We at Bayerische Vereinbank, one 
of Germany’s major tranks, hai . 
ixperience in entering new m 
id our international network linking 
jeh key financial centres as London, 
ew York, Luxembourg, Zurich, Par ^ 
Tokyo, Bahrain, Hong Kong. R'o d 
Janeiro, Johannesburg, 

ipln vnu aairi that first and alHmpor 
tam foothold. 

hack to 1780 we are a proven 
partner and fiamiliar 1 ?'retST and 

financial transactions from p . _ 


n wholesale banking 

to securities business. 
Not forgetting, of 
course, our 

speciality, mortgage banking, where 
our long-term bond issues provide 
added flexibility in investment 

ifvou want to know more about 
fhe German market and the Bavarian 
business scene in particular why 
not contact the BV Lion? 


Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 

SWIFT: BVBE DE MM 
UNION BANK OF BAVARIA 

(Bayerische Vereinsbank) 

New York Branch 
430, Park Avenue , 

' New York, N.Y. 10Q22 
Telephone.: (212) 758-4664 
. Telex: 1267 45 Ubbnykb . • 
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Breakthrough in treatment 
of heart attacks 


i'' f. v. b.'. 
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Old-age pensioners go back to 
university - and do well 



se of the enzyme streptokinase has 
led to a breakthrough in the treat¬ 
ment of heart attacks, 

| It is a development which has taken 
even radiologists and heart specialists by 
surprise, 

; Streptokinase helps dissolve the blood 
clots in the coronary vessels which cause 
heart attacks. 

■ -the enzyme, prepared from bacteria, 
fljffects the coagulation process. 
i-If the blood clot can be dissolved 
within three hours of the first typical 
heart infarct symptoms, the damage can 
fie considerably reduced. 

Except in the case of rhythm disor¬ 
ders, which kill instantly, the destruction 
of the heart muscle after the blockage of 
a vessel is not sudden but comparatively 
slow. 

Tissue cut off from the direct oxygen 
supply can survive for some time until 
tije Infarct occurs. • • : r .' 

'So if this oxygen-deprived area can be 
Supplied with blood in time, permanent 
damage is far smaller. In very favourable 
cases, it means that there is no infarct at 
Oil. 

I R would be justifiable to describe a 8nrefl Hino “Hi 
W.ajtyck.wap “imminent.infarct". 

^father thh ■ infarct .remain* ■delehda •' * 5 * 

solely on the therapy. 

The decisive breakthrough in this 
treatment was made by Professor P. Ren- 
trap at Gfltttagen University Clinic. ' 

: Three years ago he injected streptoki¬ 
nase directly Into the blocked vessels of 
a patient suffering from an acute infarct, 

Using a catheter leading from the upper 
thigh'to the heart. . •. j 
f The therapy was highly effective. 

Blockages of less thait'fqur hour* dis¬ 
appeared within 30 minutes. 

. Blood supply to tissue also improved, 
as several X-rays of the coronary vessels 
showed. However, the vessels remain 
niore or less contracted because strepto¬ 
kinase does not prevent the chronic ar¬ 
teriosclerotic deposits which cause 
blockage. 

j j This means that streptokinase/pan 
:JW restore the status quo before the. 
blockage. But this is enough to save the 
endangered tissue. 

-iMany cardiologisti.have found {hit 
this treatment does to a large extent 
preserve the.efficiency of the heart 
,rpuscle. 

ij. 0ne indication of this is the rhythm 
disorders which occur when the affected 
area Is being resuscitated. 

These irregularities of heart function 
were in tho past considered a risk. Today 
,they are regarded as a sign that the ther¬ 
apy has been successful. 

The movements of the heart wall obi 
servabie on X-rays and the heart’s in¬ 
creased capacity also underline the 
organ’s vitality. 

AH this goes to show that the method 
of intra-coronary streptokinase injection 
developed by Rentrop actually reduces 
the extent of heart infarcts — provided 
therapy, begins in time. 

If .thdrapy comes too late, the blood 
clots i .dissolve more slowly and cell- 
daijiagf is then, so great that an infaret 
cannot be prevented. -■ .• ■ 


Rentrop has now been appointed to a 
post at Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York. He shares die fate of emigra¬ 
tion'with another pioneer of cardiology. 
Professor A. Gruntzig, formerly of the 
Canton of Zurich .Clinic, who is 
now teaching at Emory University, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia. 

In 1977, Gruntzig was the first to re¬ 
canalise blocked coronary vessels using a 
balloon-catheter, a method he developed 
in Zurich, 

By means of an inflatable balloon at 
the top of a catheter contractions of ves¬ 
sels caused by arteriosclerotic deposits 
can be overcome* thus considerably im¬ 
proving the blood supply. 

, It is now generally recognised that 
this balloon technique is preferable to 
heart surgery as long a? only one artery 
is contracted. 

Upt to now, the only methods of de¬ 
aling with these contractions have been 
heart surgery or by-pass operations. 

In by-pass operations, arterioscleroti- 
cally contracted or blocked vessels are 
by-passed by the implantation of healthy 
sections of vessels. The amazingly simp¬ 
le balloon method, like streptokinase 
therapy, soon aroused world-wide inter¬ 
est. 

According to an American cardiologist, 
the balloon method — officially know as 
transluminary angioplastic — is now 
spreading “like a bush fire." 

... ,. Jtokipeqa method is also 

• making unexpected prbgress. ■ 

These methods have established them¬ 
selves far' more rapidly in the United 
States than here because heart, surgery is 
far more developed In the United States. 

There are far more: major heart sur- 
geiy centres with the catheter iabora- 
,■ tones and trained staff heeded for both 
methods. 

The astonishing Success of the. ptjep- 
tpjdnase. method means that infarct 
therapy i Is on the threshold of a revoiu- 
\ P on ‘ T* eie 'I s mor e and more evidence 
that streptokihase dissolve* thrombi 
even when injected intravenously. 

Professor R. Schrflder of Stieglitz Cli¬ 
nic in Berlin has found that the intra¬ 
venous method is 65 per cent successful. 
This; compares with .an 80 to .90 per 
( puccess rate using the intracoronaiy 


; tout 60 old sge pens oners from 
‘Ruhr area have registered for a 
C course on The Problems of 
5 ,t Dortmund University. The 
"piorides a qualification in aocial 
pupation, and counselling t for ; the 



Ready for anything 


ilf E, s dynamic, committed pen¬ 
eplains why he decided to take 

coune: 1 ' ''' 

inbnths of retirement Were 
I felt superfluous and missed 
with other people. I was active 
■the trade union all my working life 
j 1 wanted to be involved m social 
ak now that I am retired. The course 
asides the basic knowledge I need to 
Wf* 1 ' " Mr Stutt 8 *»rt, I> the first in the Federal M IWC ial work for the aged. You tew to 
and 3 ^A eq !! p P e ? to thaI w,th radlation acoidanti and ^ informed when you are dealing 

told comaliotr'snd^antjoai'lultr ” ‘ v,,htv ° f ,,u " ,n,,in ‘ from ae ' a!,t ® SUM* and public institutions. 

Tto course, run by the Education De- 
vessels tend to collect coagvhMS ptment of Dortmund University, is tne 
in the following days and to elosiij iij one of its kind in the country. 

Use of'balloon dilation canto . the depar tment has had 

probably reduce the frequency** On the as- 

quent infarcts ISttat even in old age people 

The streptokinase method el S .„ H . of ... m i n ., the universr- 
some eases balloon dilation hetb “ ‘“Tordtizens. They 

very beneficial effect <>n tort rn attend aj, lectures as 

Up to now infarct patients ta m . ltfs maln interest is in 
undergone by-pass sur^ta* 3 *„ and social work, for the 
after an infarct because the risk ifi J. w 
was too great. ^ 

The common practice was tot Ke rery 
four weeks and then operate ~i 
: patient survived that long. 

Now that it is possible to 
blocked vessels, the, risk of opsSni 
been considerably reduced. Tfa 


method. However, the advantage of the 
intravenous method is that no catheter 
is needed. 

This means that as soon as blood coa¬ 
gulation disorders have been ruled out 
this method could be applied anywhere 
and at any time after a heart attack has 
been diagnosed. 

Before this happens, doctors must 
gain more experience in the intercoro- 
naiy use of streptokinase. 

Up to now, streptokinase and Its ef¬ 
fects have mainly interested haematolo- 
gtots and the substance find its success¬ 
ful applications have been largely ignor¬ 
ed by cardiologists, who were more in¬ 
terested in other methods. 

A group of II European clinics 


active “mature students" 


find learning difficult or have had any 
difficulty grasping anything, 

On the contrary, they have surprised 
themselves by their quickness. Indeed, 
their performances are sometimes even 
; better than those of the regular young 
soon found that this was not enough. 8tudentl they work with. 

They said that leisure activityjwere all , - ^^ :be explained by their high 
well and good but serious work wovd ^ l0 f motivation and interest m 
be ‘better. They wanted^ to use their am.atudying. And by the fact 

newly acquired : knowledge that for some of the participants this 

practical and useful purpose. So they ^ the fulfilment of a 

asked to be allowed to take, a regular ufe _ lon g dream to study at university, 
course with a recognised degree at the ,. ^ whether these old students re- 
end of it . present a new reservoir of univerai^- 

Dortmund University af**.™* J.®* educated talent. Dr. Veelken says: “We 
veloped jts course in conjunction^^ 8 hould ta!k a reservoir,of ufe -^ d 

the North Rhine Westphalian Ministry ^ ^ ^ to educate, we want to en- 

of Education. The project is financed by ^ these people to help themseWM 
the Land North Rhine-Westphalla. £ d p B erha p 8 to find reserves of intowt 

• The course began in April 1980. 42 and ability that were hidden in their 

mature students - half of them men. professional and family lives. 

half women aged between 44 and 6 ? - Given th is Intention, it is quite ogical 
have so far taken part in the “ urae *» that the university does not insist on 
cording to project leader Dr Ludger academ ic qualifications for 

Veelken, a sociologist. admission to the course. It rightly as- 

In two terms, students will be award- 8Utnes that students have acquhed the 

^r ofrocce!,fulcoraplehon sswjrtus- 

sociology, education, psychology and 
philosophy. 

None of them complain that they 


Would-be students also h?ve, .the 
option of spending two years in the 
Academy for the Aged as guest listeners 
at lectures and then going on to the 
course proper. 

The Study Commission of Dortmund 
University wracked their brains in an^ ef¬ 
fort to find a name for the qualification 
and came up with the ponderous, not to 
say ridiculously high-falutin’ and incom¬ 
prehensible. designations of. “anunstora 

and “multiplicatora” 

“Animators* study the methodology 
of group work, pottery, music, .batik and 
sport. Once they are qualified these 
people can then pass on their know¬ 
ledge to their peers as course or group 
directors. ' 

In the “multipllcatora” course, partid- 
pants specialise in sociology, psychology 
and social education, esp^ ^ con- 
nection with gerontology. Whe" they 
have completed their courses, they are 
fully-fledged “experts on the problems 
of the aged." 


the aged, associations and companies, 
“ other bodies concerned 


Qualified to work 
as counselors 

This qualifies them to work as advi- 
and counsellors in institutions for 


and 


tutu wue-* —- , . 

and the problems of coping m 


study 
perience. 

Potential 
discussions 
advise them on 
the course. 


students have preliminary 
with lecturers, who merely 
whether or not to take 


churches 
with age 

old “S®* , , 

The course also qualifies them to re- 
present the interests of «" lor ' 

Old People’s Advisory Councils - 
distance to trade unions, associations 
and. above all, on local councils. ^ 

(GaneraUAiuelgeri 1* Augutt 1981) 
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cently proved that the use of streptoki- :that surgeons are no longer opA 

dead tissue but oil a more or 
thy area. 

This not only reduces the 
• .operation (rot also improves the * 
cy of the recanallsed Vessels, j 
Cardiologist Professor GiD. 
and heart surgeon Profess^ 

' < wald of Hamburg : Uniyertlty fli^^ 

. cessfujly porfoniied operations on 
patients a ifew dayfe qftet 
tions. 

1 ■ ‘ Their example his ■ b'^ea ; W 
other heart- centres, in. .GoUinpi “3 
-hen 'aha'Westi BerlinsTri 
. Were operated on In the /toff ,W 
nnd : another 1 14 in the* firat- 1 * = _ 
Most patjents were giyen ; taPi®,W!l 
■ bv-nass: THIS niestt thai Wcd) * 


nase immediately after a heart attack can 
considerably reduce the mortality rate 
among heart patients. 

Developments of the balloon techni¬ 
que and especially of heart surgery will 
be.able.to pombat clotting and blocking 
of vessels more effectively. 

•Upt to how, It has proved very dlffi. 
cult to use the balloon dilatation techni¬ 
que ;with completely- blocked Vessels. 
However, this method would be an ideal 
form of- treatment for vessels! partly 
freed thanks to streptokinase. 

! All the more so beoause unblocked 

I 


Glorious weather for 850 DM 
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Using a pulsating 
HiagUetic current 


by-pass; TKis. liieah? lhat 
■ re-opened arteries, |>$ ^ 1 *° 
■ sections have been restored; 



and fractures' and degenerative diseases 
such as arthritij and neuralgia* • • 


T’.^ipfirman.Magnetic ^ield Therapy 
JL Association hai bedh ‘founded', to 

W&MO) fiel^tfctopy as a 
method pf pealing. r * 

One of the’ assohlatidti’s ; maih thsks 
Wdl be to publish research In this new 
area of physical thetapy. 


. . There; were rid ebm^ICllriPfJ^fjl 
1 iq any of these 1 operatlow^* 

, ' the patlepta? ayefdqW fvfijfv 1 
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STATE SECURITY 


Annual report highlights fundamental 
mistrust from the left 


B onn Minister of the; Interior Gerhart 
Baum (FDP) does not enjoy presen¬ 
ting the annual Office for the Protection 
of the Constitution report. 

The Opposition have in the past ac¬ 
cused him of playing down the dangers 
of left-wing terrorism. 

And the Left are hostile to tiie very 
idea of such a report because they dis¬ 
like the very existence of the Office for 
the, Protection of the Constitution. 

SPD home politics expert Hugo 
Brandt told Baum a few days ago what 
he thought of the 159-page report. He 
said: "If there is a danger to our dem¬ 
ocracy, It probably does not come from 
the organisations and little groups men¬ 
tioned in the report.” 

One may agree with Hugo Brandt that 
red and brown flags do not constitute 
the only danger to our constitution. 

On the other hand, sceptics ought to 
reply to the question why they are so 
uninterested in the report's data. After 
all, the report contains information on 
many groups who are supremely indif¬ 
ferent to the paragraphs of the Basic 
Law because they do not like the consti¬ 
tution as a whole. 

Among other things, the report con¬ 
tains information on: 

• various constantly changing groups 
on-the extreme right, from the Hoff¬ 
mann.Military Sport. Group, to the Ger-.. 
man People's Union. Their membership 
totals : 19,800 (plus 24500), These groups 


N eo-Nazis are just a small part in the 
spectrum of right-wing extremism 
in West Germany. 

According to the Office for the Pro¬ 
tection of‘the Constitution report, there 
were 800 organised neo-Nazi activists, 
400 financial backers and 600 neo-Nazis ■ 
working in isolation. 

And there were 18,000 right-wing ex¬ 
tremists in other organisations, from the 
NPD to “free nationalist" groups. 

However, the violent right recruits 
. most of its members from neo-Nazi 
circles. The most important group here 
is the Hoffmann Military Sport Group. 
Its leader Kari-Heinz Hoffmann is now 
under arrest facing charges of terrorism. 

The OPC report presents figures to 
back this up. The number of extreme 
right-wing crimes rose by ten per‘cent 
m 1980 to 1,643. Of these, 77 per cent 
I were committed by neo-Nazis. The 
1.643 crimes include 113 acts of vio¬ 
lence such as murder, bomb and fire at- 
tacks. 76 per cent of these were prob¬ 
ably by neo-Nazis. 

The most serious of these crimes, the 
bomb attack at last year's Munich Okto- 

■ ll, , which 13 people were killed, 
is believed to have been committed by a 
; former member of the Hoffmann Mili- • 

: tary Sport Group who was himself killed ’ 

: in the explosion. 

. Another neo-Nazi killed two Swiss bor- 
der officials and then committed suicide 
on Christmas Day, 1980. 

He was probably involved in arms;, 
smuggling. 

./ report shows that one characteris¬ 
tic of these neo-Nazi groups is that ex¬ 
cept for the military sport groups they 
do not have any organisational structure 
but tend to work together in small 



show an increasing tendency to use vio¬ 
lence. 

• over 6^700 card-canying left-wing 

extremists along with 43,200 members 
of left-extremist dominated organisa¬ 
tions; . , . 

• over 133 extremist foreigners* organi¬ 
sations in this country'with over 100,000 
members. These groups also show an in¬ 
creasing readiness to use violence. 

The figures themselves are not the 
alarming aspect of the report. There has 
been no dramatic increase on the previ¬ 
ous year. And extremists' electoral im¬ 
pact is minimal. 

In the' October 1980. general 1 election 
the DKP (German Communist Party) 
arid the NPD (National Democratic 
Party) each' reached an all-time low. 

What. Is alarming' is the extremists* 
increasing readiness to use violence to 
compensate for the inadequate appeal of 
their arguments. The trend toWards 
crime is something right and left-wing 
extremists and extremist foreigners have 
in common. 

The increase in militancy was by 
right-wing extremists wds particularly 
evident last year. This time, Herr Baum 
did not need to apologise for starting his 


report with a survey of right-wing terror¬ 
ism. 

Seventeen people were killed by right- 
wing terrorists last year, 13 of these at 
the Munich Oktoberfest bomb attack. 

Former Military Sport Group member 
Gundolf Kfililer is strongly suspected of 
this. The State Prosecutor suspects the 
so-called “Deutsche Aktionsgruppen” of 
being responsible for the murder of two 
Vietnamese refugees in Hamburg. 

Two Swiss border officials were shot 
dead by the neo-Nazi Schubert. The 
days of law-abiding right-wing extrem¬ 
ism in West Germany are over. 

Brbwh terror is on the march. 

A striking feature of extreme left- 
wing politics in 1980 was the trend 
towards some strange alliances. The 
orthodox DKP — which according to 
the. Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution receives at least DM50ro 
annually from East Berlin - disregarded 
the -fine points of dogma and showed 
considerable tactical flexibility in al¬ 
liance with the hated. New Left - and 
not only with them. 

The report says that left-wing extrem¬ 
ists also carried out joint action with 
Democrats, particularly in protest against 
the Nato modernisation decision. This 
should make Social Democrats examine 
their own consciences.. . . 

The wealth of material in the report 
does not, of course, satisfy everyone. 


Neo-Nazis just small part of 
right-wing terror spectrum 


groups of members and financial back¬ 
ers. The report shows the interconnec¬ 
tions between neo-Nazis. 

A search of the house of former la¬ 
wyer Rfider showed how active the neo- 
Nazis financial backers are. 

From summer,1979 to summer 1980 
DM84,000 was paid into Rader’s “Ger¬ 
man Citizens’ Initiative” account. 
Donors included a significantly high 
proportion of old age 
pensioners - 45 
per cent of all backers. 

And 12 per cent 
of donors were from 
abroad. For right 
wing publishers and 
publications, the 
trend, however, is 
downwards. Tiie ave¬ 
rage weekly circula¬ 
tion of these publi¬ 
cations dropped 
from' 174,300 in 
1979 to 159,700 in 
1980. The number 
of publishers and 
sales outlets rose at 
the same time from 
45 to 65 - because, 
os the report says. 

“there is still a big 
demand for litera¬ 
ture on and in justi¬ 
fication of the 

Nazis” Kart-Heto* Hoffmann 


The Deutsche National Zeitung 
continues to have the highest circula¬ 
tion. 

Its publisher Dr. Frey represents 
the “national-liberal right”. The paper 
has a print-run of 100,000 and "seems 
to be on a sound financial footing.” 

Largely unnoticed by the general pub¬ 
lic, the German People’s Union led by 
Frey has become the largest extreme 
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This decline has been ascribed to* [tension after the race? 
vemment politicians and sections^ Rtjiwijk, like the other competl- 
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Blind athletes show a " 
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He saw that the 600 athletes from 23 ? 

m' countries who competed are “the tip of 

th Handlc^ped 1 ' people have to rely on jj 
others, particularly the blind. In. sprints 

for example, the runners are guided by. 

Rahova was in a tony.. She . partner stands at. the 50-metre 
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1 _ d Enelishman Graham Salomon won 

Lin the sprint was Tamara Pan- ^ ^ metfe8 in {2A seconds. He 

K, had previously shared Kaho miniature radio in his ear 

G record of 9 seconds. ™ hlm on the ri ght track, 

placed Santamarta Purificacion ^ined bllnd athletes risk run- 

JKy "iSSSSU Utterly ning off the track and injuring them- 
■ Joke van Rijswijk wept bitterly. 

helplessness or just the release of athletes’ relief on reaching the 

(tension after the race? is evident The satisfaction of 

R^iwljk, like the other competl- achieved 80 me thing. 

the sprint, is blind. She was one partnership is an extremely important 
competitors in the second Euro- “ here / Iri the men’s sprint Israeli 

Sports for the Blind Competition ja^obowitz had two false starts and was 
la. Hesse. ... « disaualified. An official said that that 

|blind run in the dark, jump ^ what it 8aid fo the regulations and 
i and play m the dark, iney say tha t, 

ipoit brings light into their dark- Mavbe this disqualification conformed 
d boosts their self-confidence. * . but certainly not to the spir- 

l d to competitors said that ^ m bw occaslon ^ 
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li M team, for example, went 
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* Antlitz, a partly-sighted long .ion and ***"££ S35 
a bom Marburg, aays: “We are praiac to da il 

dl| healthy organically. What is this, the blm situation at the 
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Games such as those In Fulda are an 
ideal way of maldng people aware of the 
problems of the handicapped. 

And if only a fraction of this aware¬ 
ness were carried over into ordinary eve¬ 
ryday life, then these games will have 
served a purpose, for the blind and for 

the sighted. , , . 

Fine speeches do not in the long run 
create partnership. The blind take sport 
for granted. 

And contacts between the blind and 

the,,sighted, should .bq ,just as much 

taken for granted. ■ ■ , . 

It is the sighted who have al the 
wotit to do here; The blind have shown 
the way. Richard Becker 

(Frknkfurter AUgorteln® Zeitung 
fQr Deuteehlind, 20 Auguet 1981^ 
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the bomb atlack on a Hambiitgtoj® Olympic programme do not look 
in which iwo Vietnamese 1 
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Record effort 

Sabina Everti long-jumping to 8.66 met¬ 
res on the way to setting a German 
record of 6,387 points hi the heptathlon, 
a new discipline of seven events, at Lags. 

(Photo: Bongani) 
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I say, chukka, chaps! (if 
you can afford it) 
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Another ice 
hodsey scandal 

G erman ice hockey, still reeling from 
last season’s scandals, is still in the 
wan. It is almost certain that the transfer 
cards of six Czech players who 
fled to West Germany have been forged. 

This latest revelation follows the pa¬ 
ssport forgeries affair of last season 
which has still not been clearedup. 

The purpose of the exercise in born 
cases is to qualify players to take part in 
Bundesliga games. 

This time, too, money passed hands. 

The details that have so far come to 
light are astonishing. There ate indica¬ 
tions, for instance, that a fictional club 

was invented. , 

The story begins on 4 January this 
year when Krefeld EV lost 3-5 to ECD 

Iserlohn in a second division game. 

Next day, Krefeld chairman Paul Hot- 
stegs received a mysterious phone call 
from a Czech agent, who srid that 
Czech refugee Kratschmar of Iserlohn 
was not qualified to play because he did 
not have a transfer card. 

Foreigners are only entitled to pjjj 
immediately in the if they 

have a transfer card from their home 
hockey association. Otherwise they have 

1 to wait 18 months. 

ECD Iserlohn officials, fearful of the 
German Ice Hockey Associationssport 
courts, remember the incident exactly. 

Ingo Graumann, ECD lawyer, says: “W® 
had a contract with Kratschmar, but e 
did not select him for the team because 

he had no transfer card" 

A Of course they could have acquiredla 
\ transfer card of sorts - from the same 
player’s agent who later blew the gaffe 
on the whole operation. 

»t- it would have cost DM26JOOO. 

an Graumann continues: "We W” 

Kratschmar once, in a game ag rimt Kr» 

9®* feld. because we had received a transfer 
*•> card from a team called SC Seliflfrom a 
_ lower league in the Hanover area. 

The Ice Hockey Association smelt a 
rat and pursued the matter further. Ac¬ 
cording to vice-president GOntCT Sa 
betzki of DOsseldorf the assoctation i» 
still looking for this dub and the men 

i Th playerii .gmt from Crachodon- 
kia says he knows nothmg about the 
nfm-existent club or about bogus tra* 

^ niter cards. “All the cards are authentic. 

a , n J more than iceptkri 

tlub about this claim. It was he who detected 

^^-men^compared sitnatures, I saw 
that the one on the card was not that of 
ta , Herr Subrt of the Czech Hockey A..O- 

•“ Ci HeraSubrt 8 toW me that he ted not 

.lilrf, transfer card in the part yeu. 

And the Czech association’! rtamp ia 
completely different from the one on 

; th DUssadorf EG were amazed when 
lal re- (heir players Mucha and Chipaz midden- 
play- i y produced transfer cards. They 
11 -paid diately informed the G1HA * 
les o^ sc were M utioned in connection with 

have t heir Czech player Nowak. . 

Whatever investigations here.to 
are In- Cwchoslovakla and Jn Vtonw, 

giving where the International Ice Hockey as- 

riiinter rotation has it* headquarters; reveal, one 

Jtofr wmlhgmonths 
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